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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@——— 
HE Irish Land Bill passed through Committee on Wednes- 
day, after two or three days of additional discus- 
sion, in which no very momentous change was made. The 
most important change discussed was the proposal on Monday, 
supported by Mr. Parnell and Lord Randolph Churchill 
(though the latter expressed his intention, if the Govern- 
ment did not yield, to vote with them against his own wishes), 
to give the Courts a power of not only postponing eviction and 
spreading the payment of arrears over a considerable period, 
but of actually reducing the amount of arrears due, wherever 
the rent had, in the opinion of the Court, been too high. The 
Government, of course, resisted this proposal, which would 
have implied not a mere temporary reduction of judicial rents, 
but an abandonment of the judicial rents altogether. The 
proposal was defeated by a majority of 59 (199 to 140), after a 
smart brush between Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Randolph 
Churchill. On Wednesday, Mr. Balfour brought up the clause 
which is to grant a temporary reduction of judicial rents paid 
before 1886 in localities where the Land Court believes that the 
fall of prices has rendered the rent too high. The Court is to lay 
down rules by which, in every separate county, the reduction will 
be made, and these rules are to be made afresh in 1888 and 1889, 
this power only extending for three years. All further amend- 
ments were reserved for the Report stage, which was taken yester- 
day, and, it is hoped, will be concluded in the sitting of to-day. 








Sir Edward Watkin on Wednesday moved the second reading 
of his Channel Tunnel Bill, which provided only for the con- 
tinuation of the experimental works, the Company hoping that 
if they can go on far enough with their works, the dislike to the 
waste of money and ingenuity will produce a popular feeling 
favourable to their enterprise. Sir E. Watkin recalled a good 
many of the foolish scares which had once been prevalent in 
this country, in order to produce the impression that the dislike 
to this tunnel is a folly of the same order. Baron H. de Worms, 
in reply, said that to propose uniting England to France under 
the auspices of a Joint-Stock Company with limited liability, 
was one of the wildest proposals ever yet made, and that certainly 
a Government which was one of unlimited liability for all its acts 
was not likely to sanction such a proposal. The experience of 
the last few days showed how easily the English end of the 
tunnel might be surprised, for we had heard that one of our 
attacking squadrons had found Falmouth wholly defenceless. 


Sir Edward Hamley enlarges on this argument in an able 
letter to Thursday’s Times, which he would have delivered 
a8 aspeech but for the appeal of the Government to shorten 
debate. To make the tunnel would be, he says, to increase 
the chances of a successful invasion, for if the English end 
of the tunnel could be seized by a surprise, troops could 
be poured through it in a continual stream which our Navy 
Would have no chance of interrupting. What could be more 


foolish than deliberately to diminish one of the great securities 
of this country, and to increase tenfold the sensitiveness of our 
people and their proneness to expensive scares? Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, who believes himself a friend of peace, of course spoke in 
favour of administering this stimulus to military expenditure and 
popular panic; and even Mr. Courtney, the able Chairman of 
Committees, characterised Baron de Worms’s speech as a mixture 
of fogeyism and bogeyism. The House, however, had the good 
sense to veto this very gratuitous proposal to attack one of the 
most substantial of our national securities against both real 
danger and that tendency to panic which is a secondary danger 
of a serious kind, by a majority of 46 (153 to 107). 


The naval manceuvres in which the Fleet has been engaged 
since the great Review, have been attracting considerable public 
interest. The attacking squadron under Admiral Fremantle at 
first carried off all the honours. On Tuesday Admiral Fremantle 
took Falmouth, silenced the forts, and burnt the shipping. 
Sailing thence, he managed to elude Admiral Hewett, who was 
waiting for him in the Channel, and on Thursday he anchored 
at the Nore, and threatened Sheerness. His success, however, 
was short-lived, for after a few hours spent in the Thames, 
Admiral Fremantle was obliged to signal his ships to proceed to 
sea. Before, however, he could get again into open water, he 
found that the defending fleet had stretched a net of ironclads 
and torpedo-boats across the mouth of the river. Admiral Fre- 
mantle was thus caught ina trap. As we write, the hopeless 
attempt to force his way out which he would have been obliged 
to attempt, has been stopped by an order from the Admiralty 
to cease hostilities. 


Mr. Gladstone made a great speech this day week, at the 
Farringdon Street Memorial Hall, to the Council of the Liberal 
and Radical Union. He asked, first, who it was that was 
resisting the emancipation of the Metropolis by the reform of 
the government of London, and remarked that it was the same 
party who are resisting the grant of self-government to Ireland, 
which is perfectly true; but Mr. Gladstone forgot to add that 
popular London,as a whole, is evidently unfavourable to Home- 
rule either for itself or for Ireland, since a very large proportion 
of its representatives are pledged to the Conservative view. 
Totally different in principle as the cases of London and of 
Ireland undoubtedly are, it can hardly be a reproach to the 
Tory Government that they decline to give to London what 
London declines to ask for. If popular London has been most 
unfairly taxed, as Mr. Gladstone asserts, for works which ought 
to have fallen on the wealth and not on the industry of London, 
all the more remarkable is the steadiness with which popular 
London declines to resent that injustice, and to join the party 
which desires to revolutionise the Constitution of the United 
Kingdom. 


Then Mr. Gladstone went on to calculate that the popular 
majority against Home-rule was one of about 76,000 votes; 
that if 150,000 votes could be brought round to Home-rule, the 
Liberal Party would obtain a working majority; that this 
could be effected by the transfer of some 10 to 11 per cent. of 
the votes to the Home-rule cause; and that the recent elections 
showed a transfer of something very like that per-centage. 
From all which he inferred that within a twelvemonth from 
the time of his great defeat, his cause is, as an old lady- 
friend,—a Conservative,—had expressed it to him, “ popping 
up again.” No doubt itis. We, for our parts, never regarded 
the General Election of 1886 as by any means decisive. But 
though we quite admit that Mr. Gladstone has a fair 
chance of persuading the people of Great Britain to agree 
to a project which we believe to be ruinous, we do not 
think that he is wise in laying so much stress on his recent 
successes. The painful duty of passing the Irish Crimes Act 
was quite certain to bring the Unionist cause temporarily to a 





low ebb. For the last few months, the dangers of Home-rule 
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have been forgotten in that invidious but most necessary work. 
And now, if the Crimes Act is administered wisely and firmly, 
the Unionists may, we believe, soon regain the credit they have 
temporarily lost, and be able to bring back the popular mind to 
the frightful dangers of substituting a clumsy and gratuitous 
federal system for the old British Constitution. On the re- 
mainder of Mr. Gladstone’s telling speech, delivered with the 
vivacity of a young man, and also with a complete unconscious- 
ness of embarrassment in relation to the very different political 
views which he formerly held, we have dwelt sufficiently in 
another column. 

Mr. Dillon made a4 great scene in the House on Tuesday. 
The Trowbridge Chronicle had stated that when an attack made 
upon a party of Irish school-children and on a young lady who 
was with them, a daughter of an agent of Lord Sligo, was referred 
to in the House of Commons, the statement that this young lady 
was seriously hurt was met with ironical laughter from Mr. John 
Dillon and some of the Irish Members. This statement Mr. 
Dillon contradicted with the utmost vehemence. Four other 
Members rose to attest the truth of the report so far as regarded 
the laughter, though none of them attributed the laughter 
personally to Mr. Dillon. Thereupon, Mr. Dillon demanded 
protection from insult, accused the Speaker (who had ex- 
plained the true state of the case, had absolutely accepted Mr. 
Dillon’s repudiation of the laughter on his own behalf, and 
had even said that he did not understand the laughter to have 
been at all necessarily intended as directed at the injury to 
the young lady) of dealing out a different measure to Irish 
Members from that which he deals out to other Members of Par- 
liament, a most unjust and disorderly remark, which, fortunately 
for him, the Speaker did not catch. The Speaker seems to us 
to have shown to various Irish Members lately,—especially to 
Dr. Tanner and Mr. Dillon,—a curious excess of lenity. 


As we assumed last week that Mr. Courtney, the Chairman of 
Committees, had good grounds for his severe language to Mr. De 
Lisle, M.P. for the Loughborough Division of Nottinghamshire, 
when he stated that Mr. De Lisle’s conduct had frequently been 
disorderly, it is only fair to give the substance of Mr. De Lisle’s 
letter to last Saturday’s Times on the subject :—I beg leave,” 
he says, “ with all respect to Mr. Courtney, and I hope with due 
consideration to the difficulties of the situation, and his chivalrous 
feeling towards a defeated and discredited party, to point out that 
Mr. Healy was permitted to address the Committee five different 
times on the subject of my alleged offence, and that when I arose 
twice to make a personal explanation, I was ordered to sit down 
unheard, and my conduct stigmatised as ‘frequently disorderly.’ 
Ever since I have been in the House, the Irish Separatists have 
been in the habit of making a dead set at me, and imputing 
every interruption and nearly every sound that comes from our 
side below the gangway to me; so that the cry of ‘De Lisle’ 
has become a sort of Parliamentary safety-valve for their excited 
feelings. No doubt it annoys them to be confronted by a 
Catholic Unionist; but I must protest against the unfairness 
with which I was treated last night. Unionist Members are 
subjected to the grossest and most persistent interruptions from 
the Irish Members, as was the case with Mr. Arthur Balfour 
last night. But if a Conservative Member ventures to say, 
‘Oh! oh! or ‘No! no!’ or ‘ Divide, divide !"—observations which 
are perfectly Parliamentary (see Mr. Peel’s speech of March 
17th, 1871, as reported in ‘ Hansard ’),—he is at once the sub- 
ject of an organised attack from the Parnellites. I absolutely 
deny that I have violated Parliamentary decorum, and many 
Members could testify to the accuracy of my statements.” 
Certainly it is our own impression that, both as regards Mr. 
Courtney and as regards the Speaker, the Parnellites have been 
treated with exceptional tenderness, not with exceptional 
severity. 

The Forest of Dean, in Gloucestershire, returned on Satur- 
day a Home-ruler, as in 1886. The Home-rule majority was 
slightly increased, but not increased in proportion to the total 
number of votes polled. Indeed, the Unionist vote had 
increased more in proportion than the Home-rule vote. Mr. 
Samuelson, the Home-rule Member who was elected, polled 
4,286 votes, against 2,736 given to Mr. Wyndham, the Con- 


servative. At the General Election in 1886, Mr. Blake, the 


Home-rule Member, polled 3,822, so that the Home-rulers had 
increased their vote by 464 votes, or by about 12 per cent. At the 
last election, Mr. Lucas, the Unionist, polled 2,415 votes, so that 
the Unionists had increased their poll by 321 votes, or by more 








than 13 per cent., showing a slightly greater r 

increase than that of the Home-rule en As oun tae 
is secure of a victory generally makes less effort than the part 
which can only win, if winning is possible, by a very pees 
effort, we may say that the result in Gloucestershire is practically 
unaltered since the General Election of last year. 





At Glasgow, Sir George Trevelyan’s triumph has been com- 
plete. He came in on Tuesday by a majority of 1,401, or bya 
majority larger by 604 than Mr. E. R. Russell’s majority in 
1886. He polled 4,654 votes, against 3,253 given for Mr, Evelyn. 
Ashley. Sir George Trevelyan’s majority, therefore, is not only 
much larger than that of 1886, but considerably larger than the 
majority of the polls of the two Liberal candidates added 
together, who divided the Liberal vote in 1885, over their single 
Conservative opponent. Mr. Maitland polled in 1835 fewer votes 
than these two candidates taken together by 1,099, so that Sir 
George Trevelyan has increased even the Liberal majority of 
1885 by 302 votes. Success could hardly be more complete, 
But it is one of those successes which are gained not only over 
opponents, but over oneself. Sir George Trevelyan has beaten 
the cause for which last year he pleaded so eloquently ; and we 
do not envy him the vigils in which he will probably review 
and re-review his victory, and question himself as to the policy 
and probable consequences of his latest campaign. 


The Italian Prime Minister, Agostino Depretis, expired in 
the evening of yesterday week, so that his Cabinet came to an 
end. He was a Piedmontese, born in 1811. He wasa lawyer, 
and was early made Governor of Brescia, and in 1850 was elected 
to the Piedmontese Chamber of Deputies. In 1861 he was sent 
to Sicily by Count Cavour as pro-Dictator. After the death 
of Cavour, he was in Rattazzi’s Cabinet, and then in Baron 
Ricasoli’s; he became leader of the Opposition after Rattazzi’s 
death, and overthrew Minghetti in 1876, and then himself formed 
a Ministry; since which, though twice overthrown, he hag 
generally been at the head, and almost always in the Ministry, 
and its most influential mind. His chief characteristic has been 
his extremely prudent Radicalism, so that he has been given 
credit for governing as a Conservative on principles of advanced 
Radicalism. Indeed, there was perhaps more of skilful tactics 
in his statesmanship than of large and generous principle; he 
was more of a manoouvrer and a tactician than a statesman. 
He made himself “indispensable” by his complete mastery of 
all the motives which govern Parliamentary combinations, and 
his skill in manipulating the various groups. He was buried at 
his native place, Stradella, on Thursday. The ablest member 
of his Cabinet, Signor Crispi, the Secretary of the Interior,— 
a man of much larger and more comprehensive political calibre 
than Depretis, though not characterised by the severe Pied- 
montese self-control of Depretis,—will probably succeed him. 


The Bulgarian Question seems as far off a settlement as ever. 
Prince Ferdinand, it is reported, is on his way to Sofia; but no 
definite information as to his intentions has been received. 
Meantime, the Russian Government, which allows the Russian 
Press to treat him with the utmost contempt, absolutely refuses 
to countenance his candidature, and is said to propose that 
General Prince Imeritinsky should be appointed as sole Regent 
of Bulgaria. It is needless to say that this scheme has no 
chance. Apparently, the Russian Government think that they 
can wear out the Bulgarians by persistent hostility, never 
active, but never relaxed for a single moment. No doubt such 
treatment sometimes breaks down opposition; but will it in 
Bulgaria ? The Czar should remember that the Bulgarians are 
a race of peasants, and that peasant-races endure and survive 
treatment of a kind which would break the heart of a more 
sensitive or a more highly developed people. 


The challenge sent by General Boulanger to M. Ferry will 
probably not result in a duel, M. Ferry’s seconds refusing to 
allow him to accept the proposed conditions,—pistols at twenty- 
five paces, with the right to take aim and to advance five paces, 
and in the case of neither party being wounded, a second shot 
at fifteen paces at a given signal. M. de Cassagnac, certainly 
an authority on duelling, declares with some reason that General 
Boulanger’s conditions are not those of a duel, and that the 
combatants might as well adopt the happy despatch of the 
Japanese. Though no one can help a feeling of disgust at the 
bloodthirstiness and savagery of these terms, we believe that 
nothing would kill duelling so quickly as the fear of fighting 
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ander such conditions, unless, indeed, the practice could happily 
be rendered ridiculous. A recent Hungarian duel has gone 
far in this direction. The combatants were two waiters. While 
loading the weapons, one of the seconds contrived to blow off 
his own fingers, and to lodge a bullet in the other second’s body. 
The principals thereupon shook hands, declared honour satisfied, 
and conveyed their wounded friends to the hospital. A few 
more such encounters, and duelling will be a lost art. 


According to the Paris correspondent of Tuesday’s Times, M. 
Flourens has put out a very softly worded circular, in which he 
impugns the authenticity of certain documents which have given 
to the French intervention in the matter of the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention an air of unfriendliness, and then goes on to state 
that France could not but find fault with that Convention,—first, 
because it would have divided the suzerainty of Egypt between 
the Commander of the Faithful and a Christian Power, and so 
would have wounded the feelings of the Mussulmans with whom 
France is connected in the Mediterranean; and next, because it 
put no final and absolute limit to the intervention of England 
in Egypt. M. Flourens does not repeat the threat which the 
Duc de Montebello is said to have uttered, that France would 
guarantee the Sultan against the dangers, whatever they might 
be, of refusing to ratify the Treaty ; but neither does he repudiate 
having uttered it. On the whole, except that M. Flourens’ 
words are softer than those imputed to the Duc de Montebello, 
his circular leaves the impression of unfriendliness to England 
very much where it was. 


The Report of Mr. Burnett, the Labour Correspondent of the 
Board of Trade, just issued, contains some very curious facts in 
regard to the T'rade-Unions. Mr. Burnett estimates the num- 
ber of men actually belonging to Trade Societies at 633,038. 
The numbers in the registered Unions in England, however, only 
amount to 319,266. The Unions are possessed of a capital of 
£603,515, and have an annual income of £613,499. Their chief 
expenditure consists in the payments made to unemployed 
members. The average annual payment made by the members 
is between £2 and £3. Mr. Burnett points out how the rules 
of the Trade-Unions “are most carefully devised to prevent 
strikes being entered into without due consideration.” Yet we 
are told that the National League is only an agrarian Trade- 
Union. It is difficult to restrain the sense of indignation at 
such a comparison when reading the records of organisations so 
greatly to the credit of English working men. 


On her journey across the Atlantic, the Cunard steamship 
‘Umbria’ encountered a wave of the most extraordinary dimen- 
sions. So high was the wave, that the officer on the bridge, forty 
feet above the sea-line, was unable to see over it; and when it 
struck the vessel, it extinguished the white light on the foremast, 
sixty feet above the level of the water. An eye-witness describes 
the wave as looking “like a black mass of water with white 
waves on the top.” It seemed to those on the vessel to tower 
above her as a solid pier towers above “a small boat alongside.” 
When the wave struck the ‘ Umbria,’ she shivered from stem to 
stern, and ‘“‘ the combing of the wave” fell with the weight of 
tons of water on the decks, making havoc of all around, 
splintering the wood into fragments, and twisting the iron 
stanchions. There seems no way of accounting for this gigantic 
wave, unless some earthquake has taken place unobserved. The 
‘Umbria’ fortunately escaped without loss of life or serious 
damage. A weaker vessel would probably have been swamped. 
The incident may perhaps explain the loss of ships under 
circumstances which have hitherto seemed to defy all possible 
explanations. 


On Thursday, Supply was taken in the Commons, and the 
debate turned chiefly on a proposal of Mr. Hanbury’s to reduce 
the vote for retiring pay and allowances by the salary of Sir 
John Adye, as a punishment for the blundering which caused 
the scandal in relation to the conversion of those naval cut- 
lasses which turned out so absolutely useless. As Sir John 
Adye was at the head of the Artillery and Stores Department 
at the time the conversion was made, he ought to have pre- 
vented it. Mr. Stanhope asserted that Sir John Adye had 
ceased to be connected with the Stores Department when “the 
main conversion” took place, but he did not deny that Sir 
John Ayde was there when it began. Of course, in the end, 
no one was found to be responsible, and even the mild proposal 
to reduce the vote by £50 as a moral protest against the 
blundering, was defeated by a majority of 13,—145 against 132. 
We fear that not only the services, but the whole mind of the 








country is in that flabby condition when it shrinks from finding 
any one responsible for any act which deserves sharp censure. 
We do not say that Sir John Adye was the chief offender in 
this case, for we do not know; but we do say that real responsi- 
bility should rest somewhere, and that when a discreditable 
blunder is made, some one ought to suffer for it. 


The Report of the Committee appointed last year to inquire 
into the organisation of the Manufactting Departments of the 
Army has just been issued. The Report states that the Com- 
mittee consider the weak part of the present system to consist 
in the want of co-operation between the different factories, the 
change of the chief officers at the end of five years, and the 
system of inspection under which the officials pass and inspect 
the articles which they themselves manufacture. To meet these 
evils, the Committee recommend union between the depart- 
ments, permanent heads of the factories, the employment 
of civilians, and independent inspection, When thus drily 
stated in official language, the absurdity of taking men away 
from their posts after five years—about the least time in which 
they could possibly learn a new and complicated business—and of 
regarding as inspection the “ passing ” of arms and war material 
by those responsible for making them, is hardly made apparent 
enough. Surely the fact that these recommendations are neces- 
sary shows that the manufacture of our naval and military arms 
and stores has been carried on with the most culpable and 
dangerous negligence. 


There is a very serious strike of firemen and drivers on the 
Midland Railway. The notices of the drivers and firemen 
expired at midnight on Thursday, and at that hour a good many 
drivers and firemen left their train and raked out the fire, so 
that there were many blocks on the Midland lines. The Midland 
Directors say that they have reserves enough at Kentish Town 
to supply the place of all the drivers and firemen who may go 
on strike, and it is said that only about 10 per cent. of the 
London employés have struck work. We cannot pretend to 
have mastered the exact rights of the quarrel; but it does seem 
strange that a dispute involving so much danger to the public, 
and one, moreover, between the Directors and a class so intel- 
ligent and reasonable as these railway officials mostly are, should 
not have been capable of accommodation without bringing the 
struggle to so bitter a crisis as this. 


Though the announcement that Mr. Jay Gould had obtained 
a concession at Pekin which would put the financial control of 
the Chinese Empire into his hands, has been contradicted, it 
appears to be an undoubted fact that a syndicate has been 
formed at Philadelphia for the purpose of introducing tele- 
phones and railways into China. It is stated that the railways 
at present contemplated are one from Tientsin to Shanghai, 
another from Shanghai to Nanking, a third from Nanking 
to Canton, and finally, one along the Northern frontier “parallel 
to the Russian road.” Mr. Wharton Barker, the chief promoter 
of the scheme, is said by the Standard to be a banker of great 
repute, and to have been the Philadelphian agent of Messrs. 
Baring. Whether the railway scheme, as it stands, will be 
accomplished, or even attempted for many years, remains to be 
seen; but at any rate, the mere introduction of the telephone 
and the building of a hundred miles of railway will immensely 
affect the public mind in China. 


The list of the Queen’s Jubilee presents, given in the morning 
papers of last Monday, contains a good many presents of interest, 
though not a few of that elaborately ornamental character where 
the amount of ornament seems adapted to crush into insig- 
nificance rather than to bring into relief the essence of the gift. 
Perhaps the happiest of the gifts from the outside world is that 
of the people of Stafford, who have sent the Queen a carved 
mahogany cabinet, the blue-velvet drawers of which are furnished 
with ladies’ boots and shoes of exquisite workmanship. Suppos- 
ing the fit to be good,—as no doubt it is,—it must be a pleasure 
even to her Majesty to find herself suddenly provided with fur- 
lined boots for winter, with black-and-white satin slippers, with 
brown-and-amber corded slippers, besides walking and dress 
boots, all of the most finished beauty. You cannot well smother 
shoes and boots in ornament, and yet there is sufficient oppor- 
tunity in the making of shoes and boots to display a fine taste, 
and to indicate to the Queen that even what her foot treads 
upon, her subjects would wish her to find at once soft and 
shapely. 

Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1013 to 1014. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CRY FOR RECONSTRUCTION. 


5 er ery for a reconstruction of the Cabinet, with Lord 
Hartington as either Prime Minister or Leader of the 
House of Commons, comes now simultaneously from two very 
different quarters. It comes from the Conservative editors of 
the National Review, who urge a number of very forcible 
reasons why it would be a great mistake to challenge another 
General Election without a solid Unionist Cabinet representing 
all the deepest convictions in the country against disintegration. 
And it comes from the most sanguine of the Home-rule journals, 
who are eager to see Lord Hartington at the head of affairs, 
not because they have any confidence in Lord Hartington, but 
because they believe that they could in this way best use up 
the Unionist reserves, and discredit the last possible Unionist 
Government. When Mr. Gladstone was defeated a year ago, 
we were amongst the strongest advocates of a Government 
presided over by Lord Hartington. We believed that his 
steady Liberalism and his unequalled steadfastness would be 
the best possible guarantee for a really just administration in 
Ireland,—for a policy of reform as well as a policy of strength 
and dignity. The view, however, which prevailed was a 
different one. It was believed that Lord Hartington would 
lose his influence over the Liberal Unionists by joining men 
who had so long been considered mere Tories, It was held 
that the Liberal Unionists in the country would be dis- 
heartened if their leader could be pointed to as in coalition 
with Lord Salisbury; and it was determined, therefore, 
that Lord Hartington should continue to hold aloof and 
give an independent support to the Government, as well as 
independent advice to it. On Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
rather absurd resignation, Lord Hartington advised Mr. 
Goschen to accept the vacant office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but still declined to join a Government which he 
believed that he could support better from outside. And now 
the question is whether anything has happened since the 
reconstruction of the Government in December, to render it 
desirable that the Cabinet should be reconstructed again. 

We must remember, in the first place, that any reconstruc- 
tion of a Cabinet which is not caused by a Parliamentary defeat 
of the Government, or by the resignation or death of one of 
its more important members, is in itself a confession of in- 
stability, and one that the country is not at all slow to 
interpret in that sense. Is it desirable that Lord Har- 
tington should come into office only to confirm the impression 
which the enemies of the Government are so assiduously 
spreading that this Cabinet has failed in what it has attempted, 
and that it cannot be trusted to conduct the government of 
the country without being bolstered up? We cannot say that 
we think it is. To bring Lord Hartington in without any new 
ground for doing so, would be virtually an avowal, for which 
there is no sort of excuse, that the Government is so shaky 
that it cannot do without him, and this undoubtedly is 
the chief reason why it is so earnestly urged from the side 
of the Home-rulers. We object, therefore, to a step which 
would unquestionably spread a false impression. The Govern- 
ment has not failed. It has yielded to pressure applied quite 
as much from the Conservative as from the Liberal Unionist 
ranks, and no doubt it has betrayed considerable inconsistency 
with its former declarations in yielding to that pressure. But 
the pressure was certainly not pressure for which Lord Harting- 
ton was chiefly responsible. It was pressure freely applied 
by its own most loyal fullowers in the first place, and chiefly, 
we imagine, by Mr. Chamberlain in the second place. If that 
were a reason for reconstruction at all, which it is not, it 
would be a reason why Mr. Chamberlain should join the 
Government rather than Lord Hartington. But, as a matter of 
fact, it is not half as much ground for a reconstruction of the 
Government as was Mr, Gladstone’s yielding to pressure in 1882 
to introduce an Irish Arrears Bill, as suggested by Mr. Parnell. 
That was a very much more considerable concession,—though 
we believe that it was a right one,—than any which the 
present Government has made in deference to pressure from 
outside. It would be a great mistake, we think, to proclaim 
to the country that the Government urgently needs any 
reconstruction. It has shown a certain want of foresight 
in relation to the Irish Land Bill, which Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government also showed in 1881, when it passed a very ill- 
advised Coercion Act that only got it into further trouble, 
and which it had to amend the following year. Want of fore- 
sight ie, indeed, one of the commonest characteristics of popular 





Go' ts, which are apt to be very firm till popular press, 
rovernments, which are apt to be very firm till po 

is applied, and then very yielding. Swi con 
remember has been repeatedly short-sighted, so that this a 
sightedness cannot furnish any good reason for the recon- 
struction of a Cabinet. In no way could Lord Hartin ree 
prejudice his own chance of forming a strong Ministry os 
effectually, than by coming in at a time when the only reason 
which could be alleged for such a step would be the extreme 
weakness of the present Cabinet,—a weakness in which we dg 
not at all believe. A Minister patched into an avowed] 
unsuecessful Administration has no very good chance of bein 
successful himself. 8 

But, in the next place, the cry for reconstruction, so far ag 
it finds favour in the Conservative camp, is known to be most 
urgently raised by those who wish to bring back Lord Randolph 
Churchill with his Tory-Democratic strategy into the Govern. 
ment. Nor do we believe that any reconstruction of the 
Government would please all the Conservatives, which did 
not find a place for Lord Randolph. Yet we do not hesitate 
to say that it would be just as wise for a Conservative Govern. 
ment to take Lord Hartington and Lord Randolph Churchill 
into the same Cabinet, as it would be for an invalid to take an 
antidote and poison in a single dose, Lord Hartington is 
trusted politically for his sobriety, for his lucidity, for his 
steadfastness, and for his high principle. Lord Randolph is 
not trusted at all; he is admired for his smartness, his indif- 
ference to conviction, his alertness in debate, his contempt for 
consistency, and his ability and industry in getting up a case. 
All the confidence which Lord Hartington would bring to 
the Government, Lord Randolph would alienate from it, 
And yet we are well convinced that very little would be 
heard of this cry for reconstruction in the Conservative 
ranks if there were not some dozen or score of devoted 
adherents of Lord Randolph who hope by raising this cry to 
make an opportunity of restoring their favourite statesman to 
the ranks of the Government. But, for our own part, there is no 
statesman to whom we wish well whom we would wish to see 
co-operating in the same Administration with Lord Randolph 
Churchill. We noted, for instance, with great satisfaction in 
Monday’s debate, the rather smart encounter between Lord 
Randolph Churchill and Mr. Chamberlain. We believe that 
if Mr. Chamberlain would do the best in his power, as we are 
sure he would, both for the country and for his own political 
reputation, he could hardly do better than break all the links 
which bind him to that most unstable and untrustworthy of 
statesmen, Lord Randolph Churchill. Mr. Chamberlain has 
in him a great deal more genuine sympathy with the people 
than Lord Randolph, as well as a much manlier political creed ; 
but the one politician close co-operation with whom might 
possibly injure him, and injure him seriously, is the Member 
for North Paddington. We can hardly say how desirous we 
are to see Mr, Chamberlain weaning himself from his 
evident weakness for that most accomplished of aristocratic 
demagogues. 

But though we can see no motive for a reconstruction of 
the Cabinet at the present time, and believe that it would only 
injure the Unionist cause, and though we should earnestly 
deprecate any reconstruction which was conceived with the 
view of restoring Lord Randolph Churchill to a leading 
place in the Government, we quite agree that if at any time 
Lord Salisbury should find the combined burden of the Foreign 
Office and the Prime Ministership too much for his health, his 
only safe successor would be Lord Hartington. Lord Hartington 
has maintained a consistency in his Unionism which points him 
out as the true head of a Unionist Government, and every 
one knows that his disinterestedness is as profound as 
his conviction. But it is one thing to believe that if Lord 
Salisbury found himself unequal to his present task, he ought 
to endeavour to obtain Lord Hartington as his successor, and 
quite another thing to say that at a moment when the Govern- 
ment have carried their policy fairly through their first and 
most difficult Session, they would be wise in proclaiming to all 
the world that they are tottering, and must crave the support 
of Lord Hartington. 





MR. GLADSTONE’'S ELASTICITY. 


. io speech which Mr. Gladstone delivered to the Council 
of the Liberal and Radical Union yesterday week was 
one to excite wonder in every form. It was a marvel of force 
and happy adaptation to the exigencies of the moment ; it was 
as full of spring as if it had been delivered by a man of 
twenty-eight instead of by a man of seventy-eight,—indeed, 
no man of twenty-eight would have shown the eager and 
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: iri ich it displayed ;—it was marked by no 
sanguine ee one af his former colleagues aan 
ee ie Chamberlain ; and in its attitude towards Lord 
eaetury’® Government it was penetrated with the kind of 

tempt and disgust which is perhaps the most effective of all 
po st moods. But all these aspects of the speech, marvellous 
— are, are not, to our minds, one tenth-part as marvellous as 
- ee which Mr. Gladstone showed of, we will not merely say 
7 inp the position which he himself held five years ago, but of 
effectually putting on the new man,—the regenerate man, we 
have no doubt he thinks it,—that the Mr. Gladstone of former 
ears had for him absolutely ceased to be ; he did not so much 
as once shift uneasily in his new moral position 3 he was not 
even touched by a compunctious recollection of a different past ; 
he did not pay his former self the tribute of an explanation, 
much less a sigh; he simply and absolutely forgot the things 
that were behind with an oblivion so complete and dramatic, 
that we might fairly believe him to have been utterly possessed 
by the apostolic exhortation to stretch forward to the things 
which are before, in order to reach the mark of his high calling. 
And yet a great part of the speech was devoted to pouring 
forth the utmost indignation and disgust that the present 
Government should now dare to take its stand on ground far 
Jess exposed to the kind of comment which he lavishes upon 
it, than was the position which he himself held six and five 
years ago. Apparently he can hardly believe that any Govern- 
ment could be so bad as this. But if this is bad, his own was 
worse, we venture to say much worse, in 1881 and 1882. We 
do not in the least complain of this wonderful elasticity in Mr. 
Gladstone’s nature, except so far as it certainly renders him 
unfair to his opponents, for it might surely occur to him that 
he is bound not to express all the indignation and horror 
which he does express, and express very vividly, towards the 
opinions and actions of men who are mildly adapting to the 
circumstances of the present time, those views which he so 
powerfully represented a very few years ago. Is it really true 
that he feels such contempt and loathing for his own attitude 
of mind in a comparatively recent past? If not, is it fair to 
use the mighty magic of speech, as he does, with the bewilder- 
ing effect that both he himself and every one who listens to 
him become simply incapable of conceiving that but a short 
time ago he was deeply committed to the same views to 
which his opponents are committed now, so that if his old self 
could confront his new self, that old self would find itself 
shrinking under the contemptuous scorn which is now poured 
out so freely on Lord Salisbury and his colleagues, as if they 
were moral anachronisms,—salt that had lost its savour,— 
worthy only to be trodden under the foot of men? There is 
something to us exceedingly astonishing, and even alarming, in 
this velocity of movement on the part of Mr. Gladstone. We 
could understand him if he said,—as he never does,—that he 
bewails the great mistakes of former years, that he can make 
the amplest allowances for men who are where he himself was 
so short a time ago, that far from condemning and despising 
them, he only wishes to help them to pass through the process 
by which he himself has been converted to what he believes to 
be a better mind. But we confess that though we give him the 
heartiest credit for perfect sincerity in his brand-new convic- 
tions, we cannot pretend to understand the amazing vivacity, 
the happy self-confidence, the dash and certainty of stroke, 
with which he attacks positions as if they were utterly and 
monstrously untenable which a very few years ago he was 
defending as if they were utterly beyond assault. Human 
nature being what it is, this is a wonderful power, no doubt. 
But we do think that Mr. Gladstone would be better under- 
stood, at least by statesmen, if he would condescend to reflect 
that even from his point of view, it cannot be so very 
unreasonable, either for Liberals or Conservatives,—especially 
for Conservatives,—to stand with some tenacity by positions 
which he has himself held since he completed his three 
score and ten years, and held with the general sympathy 
and approval of the Liberal as well as the Conservative Party. 
The velocity of modern progress has no doubt been immense. 
But it is a little dizzying when we find that a statesman 
between his seventieth and eightieth year can move so very 
rapidly, that he regards those who stand where he stood till 
long after the former age, with utter scorn and indignation for 
Ses having kept up with or outstripped the velocity of his own 

ansit, 

Take, for instance, the peroration of the Farringdon Hall 
speech :—“ What we have to ask is, gentlemen, how long are 
we to be entertained with this melancholy mixture of tragedy 
and farce in the Government of a great Empire ; how long, 





while you hold the rest of your Empire by love, are 
you to hold Ireland at your own doors by force; how 
long are you to override in the case of Ireland those 
principles of regard to constitutional government which 
you maintain for yourselves and enforce upon others as you 
best may, all over the world in every other quarter; how long 
are you to be content with the suspension of your own great 
concerns, the paralysis of your Parliament, and the stoppage 
of your legislation; how long are these things to proceed, 
and how long, or rather how short, will be the interval before 
this great people, now rapidly awakening to the consciousness 
of their duty and their power, shall so proceed at the elections 
and so proceed in the discharge of every civil duty as to show 
that they intend to cherish, with a devotion not less wise than 
fond, the maintenance of thut great Empire which they have 
received from their forefathers, and which every one of you, 
gentlemen, earnestly and passionately hopes to hand down un- 
impaired,—aye, strengthened and consolidated,—to many a 
future age?” Might not a moderate man very fairly reply to that 
impassioned appeal {—‘ Well, I don’t know, I am sure, how long 
it will be before you, Mr. Gladstone, will succeed in bringing the 
English people round to your present view; but suppose you 
only give us as long as it took you to find out that your view 
of five years ago was a mixture of tragedy and farce,—a time, 
perhaps, long enough to yield a new arrangement to the rapidly 
changing kaleidoscope of your Irish policy, —and if you remainin 
the same mind still, then perhaps we may begin to see consistency 
enough in it to make it worth our while to take your new view 
seriously into account. But when we consider that five years 
ago you had no scruple yourself in enforcing the law in Ireland 
without all this parade of “love,” and spent more time 
to less effect in attempting to grapple with obstruction than 
the present Government have spent this Session, it does seem 
to me premature to pour the utmost scorn upon them for 
believing that the mode you are now taking to maintain, 
strengthen, and consolidate this great Empire is a mode which, 
as you yourself recently thought, might result in decomposing 
and undoing it.’ 

Or take this denunciation of the Liberal Unionists for sup- 
porting the Irish Crimes Act :—TI tell you this in the plainest 
way. If instead of these seventy Dissentient Liberals, there 
had been in the House of Commons seventy more Tories, the 
Tory Government never would have ventured to propose and 
carry through the proposals that have made the history of the 
present Session disastrously memorable.” Might not a moderate 
politician, again, have replied ?—*‘ Very likely not; it is very 
difficult to fathom the weakness which is come upon the Tory 
Party since they found themselves dependent on a popular vote ; 
but it is because the Liberals value liberty so highly, and had 
learned under your own teaching to value liberty so highly, 
that even with the knowledge that you have recanted all the 
opinions you expressed of the wickedness of the social tyranny 
established by the National League in Ireland, they have not 
shrunk from taking steps to defend liberty, and to brave the 
formidable opposition which you have suddenly brought to bear 
against them.’ 

Or, again, take the passage in which Mr. Gladstone refers 
with the utmost delicacy and tenderness to Mr. Parnell’s 
manifesto of 1885, in which the Nationalist leader denounced 
the Liberal Party as the party which was eager to hand over 
patriotic Irishmen to prison and to death :—‘“ I make no com- 
plaint of that opposition, though I might presume to insinuate a 
doubt whether the great tactical faculty of the leader of that 
party did good service on that particular occasion.” Might not 
a moderate critic say with great justice ?—* No, you make no 
complaint of Mr. Parnell for deliberately and foully slandering 
you and your party in 1885, because you know well that he 
had then every reason to believe that you would develop 
your agrarian policy before you attempted this new and 
most difficult and dangerous attempt to unsettle a great 
constitutional arrangement. You had given the House of 
Commons to understand in the summer of 1885 that the 
majority in Great Britain would guarantee the just treatment 
of the minority in Ireland; and Mr. Parnell, therefore, could 
never have suspected that you were going suddenly to offer 
him all he asked. But while you make no complaint of Mr. 
Parnell, you make great complaints of those who, believing 
as Mr. Parnell did, that you would pursue steadily the path 
you struck out in 1881, till you had reached some satis- 
factory conclusion, continue to cleave loyally to your former 
views, and especially to your former views of Mr. Parnell’s 
malign influence. You twit him with a tactical mistake, but 
you reproach them with a deplorable and almost disgraceful 
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moral mistake. Is it not a little difficult for ordinary 
politicians the velocity of whose political advance is not so 
marvellous as your own, to understand this fine tenderness to 
Mr. Parnell, these wide-embracing arms which would encircle 
him and all his party, including even Dr. Tanner; and 
at the same time, this severity to all those who stand 
towards Mr. Parnell and his followers just as you stood 
six years ago, when you announced to an enthusiastic 
audience that he had been arrested in his attempt to press 
on through rapine to disintegration? These things are too 
hard for us. The Sessions of 1881 and 1882 were infinitely 
more * disastrously memorable,” if enforcing the law with 
severity in Ireland be “ disastrously memorable,” than the 
Session of 1887. But while your words are now softer than 
butter to the great tactician whose career you then sternly 
arrested, you have nothing to say of your former allies except 
to denounce them for “sacrificing the Session” with ‘ dis- 
honour ” to the country, “ abridging the liberties of Parlia- 
ment,” “closing the mouths of Members,” doing what 
“must make every Englishman blush or weep,” imposing 
“ causeless, wanton, mischievous, insidious coercion ” on Ireland, 
and so on to the end of your rich store of political invective. 
We know that you are in earnest, in hearty earnest, but it is 
a sort of earnest we find it difficult to understand. If Mr. 
Parnell deserves such appreciative treatment now, did he not in 
all probability deserve it six years ago? And if so, and you 
could not then concede it to him, is it not passing strange that 
you should be so liberal now in your denunciations of men who 
are treading in your own footsteps, and within so very short a 
distance of yourself?’ As we have said dozens of times, we 
have no suspicion, however faint, of Mr. Gladstone’s perfect and 
absolute sincerity and earnestness. But we do think it would 
repay him, so far as he can, to reconcile his present to his 
former self, and to show himself less perfectly self-possessed in 
that new and regenerate life of his, even though, as a Home- 
ruler, he has cast his unregenerate life, when he was bent on 
enforcing law and protecting liberty, utterly behind him, 





SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN’S SUCCESS. 


E frankly admit that Sir George Trevelyan’s success at 
Glasgow is complete and conspicuous. None the less 

we do not think that it ought to dishearten the Liberal 
Unionists in the least degree, and we believe that it will only 
dishearten those who forget, what it is, indeed, by no means 
easy to remember, that a great popular vote is determined by 
very much simpler and more general considerations than a 
Member of Parliament’s vote or a journalist’s judgment. We 
do not suppose that there is a greater delusion prevalent 
anywhere in the political world than that which pervades 
the articles of an evening contemporary, that the conces- 
sion made by Mr. Gladstone in reference to the retention 
of the Irish Members at Westminster has borne fruit in these 
recent elections at Spalding, Basingstoke, Ooventry, and 
Glasgow. Mr. Gladstone’s promise that the Irish Members 
shall be retained at Westminster has had as much to do 
with the matter as the building of Tenterden steeple had 
with Goodwin Sands. The popular vote is barely influenced at 
all by the kind of considerations which chiefly determine the 
lobby into which Members of Parliament go. It is no doubt 
here and there determined by such broad and selfish interests 
as the hope of “three acres and a cow,” though we believe 
that even that hope affected ordinary voters infinitely less 
than the much more important impression which they 
received of the existence of a friendly and disinterested 
sympathy, or of the absence of such a sympathy, with 
their class, from the speeches of the candidate. A hundred 
votes were, we believe, given by rural voters in 1885 to Mr. 
Gladstone or Mr. Chamberlain, or their nominees, as ‘the 
people’s friend,” to one which was given in the hope that the 
cow would be driven into a convenient paddock near the voter’s 
cottage within a few weeks after the General Election. What 
determines the popular vote is chiefly, we believe, the impres- 
- sion formed by the average voter as to the heartiness and dis- 
interestedness of the candidates between whom he has to 
choose, and it is a very great mistake to imagine that he is in- 
fluenced by very refined considerations in forming his judgment 
even on that subject. Nor, on the other hand, is he greatly 
influenced by coarse or selfish considerations. Mr. Gladstone 
never made a greater tactical mistake than in dangling the 
temptation to be rid of the Income-tax before the eyes of the 
voters in 1874. In the first place, a very moderate number of 
the voters paid the Income-tax. In the second place, the 








shrewdness of the voter is just sufficient to i 
suspicious of anything like a promise of this “a cane 
a promise either to be made to the electors or to be ke t “ 
them ; it was a promise which concerned the Legislature. d 
those more elaborate financial considerations which pata be 
at all properly discussed except in an assembly containin 
good many financial experts. The electors felt that it a 
not to them that a particular feature of the coming Budget 
should have been explained, and heartily as we supported Mr 
Gladstone, we believed and said in 1874 that the virtual 
promise given would injure his position rather than improye 
it, as in all probability it did. 

In the present instance, Sir George Trevelyan, in our 
opinion, for the first time in his life deserved to be rejected 
and yet he gained his most triumphant success. But we 
cannot say that we are at all troubled by the result. The 
constituencies cannot look into these matters as we look into 
them. They take, and must take, very much foreshortened 
views of the qualities of a candidate. They knew a good deal 
of Sir George Trevelyan, and comparatively little of Mr, 
Evelyn Ashley. Sir George, as they were aware, was in Mr, 
Gladstone’s Cabinet in 1886, and resigned rather than agree 
to the Home-rule Bill. It was obvious, therefore, that he wag 
open to the higher moral considerations which overrule a 
selfish love of position and power. For a year he stood 
aloof from the Liberal Party, while declining to give any 
active support to the Conservatives,—the latter always a 
creditable feature in the eyes of constituencies, which are ag 
jealous of disloyalty of this kind as they are of disloyalty to 
a religious belief. Now Sir George Trevelyan tells them, for 
reasons which in all probability they do not take any particular 
pains to understand, that Mr. Gladstone has removed his 
objections to the Irish policy proposed last year, and that he is 
quite satisfied that he may return to a hearty support of 
Mr. Gladstone without danger to the country. Of course, 
they accept the assurance of so distinguished a man,—a man, 
too, whose air and speech are winning,—who has given up s0 
much for his convictions, and do not particularly puzzle their 
heads as to the reasons why Mr. Bright and Lord Hartington 
and Mr. Chamberlain wish them to vote one way, while Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. John Morley wish them to vote the 
other way. The situation to their minds speaks for 
itself. A distinguished Cabinet Minister, who had also 
for two terrible years been Irish Minister, and had been 
as thoroughly riddled as a political St. Sebastian with 
poisoned Parnellite arrows, tells them that he distrusts the 
Parnellites no longer, that they ought to be treated with 
deference and respect, and that he hopes to win them over to 
the cause of the Empire. Of course, they were impressed by 
the spectacle of such apparent generosity, and gave Sir George 
Trevelyan a majority such as that division of Glasgow has not 
yet given to any candidate, and may perhaps never give to any 
candidate again. 

We deeply regret the result. We know, as the mass of the 
electors do not know, that Sir George Trevelyan asked last 
year for guarantees of which he has obtained not a fraction 
or a trace. We know, as the mass of the _ electors 
do not know, that the retention of the Irish Members at 
Westminster has no more tendency to secure the adminis- 
tration of impartial justice in Ireland than the retention of 
a weight in one of two scales has to secure the equilibrium 
of the scales. We know that Sir George Trevelyan now 
speaks of the control of the Irish Constabulary, and of the 
appointment of the Irish Judges, from Westminster,—for 
neither of which concessions he has obtained any guarantee,— 
as sufficient to prevent serious injustice from being done by a 
Parnellite Legislature and a Parnellite Administration, and we 
know that there could be no greater delusion. We know that, 
in his idolatry of Liberalism, Sir George has thrown up the 
cause for which he pleaded so boldly and so well last year, and 
that he must now be regarded as an ordinary Home-ruler. 
But the electors of a great popular constituency did not 
know these things, and never could enter into considerations 
of this class; they must judge in a rough way by the chief 
features of a public man’s career, and, on the whole, 
we believe that they formed as good a judgment as could 
be expected of them. Sir George Trevelyan had a great 
deal to be proud of. We are not surprised, and in a certain 
sense not sorry, that the mind of the constituency was 
influenced by the leading characteristics of his career, 
though it was misled by them. Of course, we should have 
much preferred that they should have taken Mr. Bright’s word 
for it that Sir George is going wrong now. We believe that 
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Mr. Bright had even more claim on their confidence than Sir | agitation may assume very formidable dimensions. We must 


velyan; but very naturally, they set off Mr. Glad- 

pote sm he one direction against Mr. Bright’s in another. 
pose rhaps that was as near to a reasonable judgment as an 
posh elector, without the opportunity of studying the minute 
ohn of the case, could get. What we mean when we say 
that, on the whole, we are not sorry that popular constituencies 
should form such judgments as the Bridgeton Division of 
Glasgow formed on Tuesday, is this,—that if they began to 
form their judgments generally on less popular considerations, 
we believe that they would go much oftener wrong than they 
now do. None the less, Mr. Evelyn Ashley has deserved the 
highest honour for the gallant fight that he made, and will 
gain by it in the respect of all trained politicians. And 
Sir George Trevelyan will find, whenever he has to face the 
[rish Home-rule problem again, that he has to choose between 
a new change of front, which would make him ridiculous, and 
abandoning all the guarantees for justice in Ireland on which a 
ear ago he laid so much stress. Indeed, it is the honour with 

which he then covered himself which has so admirably served 
his purpose now, though that purpose is, as we view it, one 
which must cancel a great deal of the esteem in which we 
formerly held him, and place him on the common level of 
vacillating politicians who either do not know their own mind, 
or when they know it, have not the strenuousness of nature to 


act upon it. 





THE TITHE RENT-CHARGE BILL. 


WV TE regret extremely that the Government have not more 

definitely announced their intention to regard the Tithe 
Rent-Charge Bill as one of the Bills which must, at any cost 
of time, be passed before Parliament rises. No doubt the 
Government have not actually decided to abandon the measure. 
Indeed, they have expressed a very strong hope that it may 
meet with such treatment in the House of Commons as will 
enable it to become law. But this is not enough. Rather it 
is an encouragement to the tenacious opposition already 
threatened by a body of Radical Members. We cannot help 
thinking that there are the very gravest reasons which make 
the passage of the Bill a matter of the first importance. 
Since we most sincerely-desire the welfare of the Ministry, we 
are therefore unable to refrain from imploring them to give 
their most serious attention to the question. 

Not only is the Bill equitable in itself as placing 
the burden of the actual payment of tithe where it 
of right belongs, but it is at this moment particularly 
expedient. In Wales we are face to face with an anti- 
tithe agitation which is spreading daily. This tithe agitation 
is in its character precisely similar to that which caused such 
enormous trouble in Ireland fifty years ago. In Wales, as 
formerly in Ireland, the men who have actually to put their 
hands into their pockets and pay the tithe, are of a religious 
denomination different from that on account of which the 
tithe is paid. Just as was the case in Ireland, the Welsh 
tithe-payers are—whether rightly or wrongly is not now the 
question—bitterly hostile to the owners of tithe, and regard 
the purposes for which tithe is raised as opposed to their own 
religious interests. It is no good to argue with men in such 
a frame of mind, as did the Financial Secretary of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners on a recent occasion before the 
Tithe-Riots Inquiry, that the tenants only nominally pay the 
tithe, and that, in fact, they are merely the hands by which the 
landlord is discharging his liability. That may be very good 
political economy, but it merely sounds a mockery to the Welsh 
peasant, who, since he actually hands over the money to the 
tithe-collector, cannot be persuaded that it is not he who is sup- 
porting a Church with which he is entirely out of sympathy. 
How many educated people never get over the dislike of paying 
money out of pocket, though they know that they will 
certainly be reimbursed, and who, when they do so, cannot 
help feeling as if they were, in faet, bidding adieu for ever to 
their money. Is it to be wondered at, then, that ignorant 
Welsh peasants regard the payments for tithe as made by 
them out of their own pockets? It is obvious that 
just now this sense of grievance connected with the tithe 
has been intensified by the fact that all over Wales 
the agricultural depression has been very deeply felt. The 
farmers are irritated and made unreasonable, as men 
always are by falling prices and bad trade. Add to this the 
fact that by some strange perversion the tithe is regarded as 
Something anti-national, and opposed to the interest of the 
Celts, and we have just the conditions under which a tithe 





remember, too, that in Wales, organisations for combined 
action spring up as rapidly as they do in Ireland, and that the 
high spirit and courage of the Welsh render their popular 
movements extremely vigorous and determined. If things go 
on as they are going, the Government may during the wintet 
be face to face with a very dangerous organised resistance to 
tithe. To meet this if it occurs, they will be obliged to use 
force, but force under great disadvantages. They will be in 
the unpleasant position of maintaining an arrangement which 
they themselves have condemned as a bad one, and which 
they are only waiting to abolish by law. Surely every dictate 
of prudence urges them to meet the difficulties of an extended 
tithe agitation by proceeding with a Bill which, without 
wronging any one, affords a peaceful and reasonable solution 
of a very disagreeable, and possibly a very dangerous, 
situation. It will, no doubt, be argued that if the threatened 
opposition on the part of a certain body of Radicals takes 
place, it will be impossible for the Government in the time at 
their disposal to carry the Tithe Rent-Charge Bill. We believe 
that such fears are without foundation. The Government 
have only to insist on carrying their Bill, and the threats of 
opposition will die away. In the first place, the Radicals, 
however much they may desire the destruction of a Radical 
measure not introduced by themselves, will not really 
dare to oppose the Bill. To do so would ruin them 
with the counties, and they know it. The farmers 
feel on the tithe question as they feel on no other 
subject. Those who deprive them of relief, or put off that 
relief, will not earn their thanks. If during the Northwich 
election Lord Henry Grosvenor could show the farmers that 
the Opposition were opposing their best interests, the Glad- 
stonian candidate would not have much chance of victory. 
Opposition to a measure of relief in the case of tithe would 
ruin the Gladstonian cause in half the counties in England. 
Supposing, however, in spite of all this, that the Opposition 
did, regardless of consequences, obstruct the Bill. Why should 
that deter the Government from pressing it forward? Have 
they not got the Closure at their command? Why should they 
not apply it to English Bills as well as to Irish? When 
Parliament gave them the Closure, it meant the new instru- 
ment to be used, not laid on the shelf. With the Closure 
resolutely applied not to stifle discussion, but to prevent time 
being wasted by idle talk, the Government have it now in their 
power to pass any measure. They could not make better use 
of this power than in passing a measure which will not only 
afford relief to the farmer, but which may be the means of 
checking very serious social agitation in Wales. 

That there is nothing in the Bill to which any Radical or 
Liberal could possibly take objection, a perusal of its clauses 
will at once make evident. The Bill in its essential points is 
a very simple one, though, owing to certain minor provisions 
of a highly technical nature, its clauses cover sixteen pages: 
Its second section enacts that, after the passing of the Act, the 
owner for the time being of lands subject to tithe rent-charge 
shall be liable to pay such rent-charge, and that the old remedy 
of distress on the land shall be abolished. The next section 
declares that the tithe shall be recoverable from the owner as 
if it were a simple contract debt, provided that if it can be 
shown that the whole profits from the land in any twelve 
months are not equal to the tithe charged on it, then only so 
much as the land can produce shall be obtained from the 
owner. The next clause of importance is the sixth, under 
which it is enacted that in the case of tenancies existing 
at the passing of the Act, where the tenants have contracted to 
pay the tithe, a sum equal to the tithe shall be added to the 
rent. Next follow facilities for redeeming tithe at not less 
than twenty years’ purchase, and for the compulsory redemp« 
tion of sums of tithe less than £2 due on account of tithe 
other than that in the hands of laymen, and of tithe charged 
on land divided into building plots. Such is a rough outline 
of the Act. It is obvious that the framers of provisions so 
reasonable and beneficial have every right to demand fair 
treatment for their measure, and if they do not obtain it, to 
take whatever steps may be necessary to prevent the interests 
of the country from suffering through further delay of a reform 
already too long postponed. Governments in England, as else- 
where, gain by firmness, The Government may do a great deal te 
establish its hold on the country as a Government of resolu- 
tion in reform and in administration. It cannot make a better 
beginning than by insisting that the Tithe Rent-Charge Bill 
shall becorae law before Parliament rises. 
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KATKOFF. 


Y the death of the late editor of the Moscow Gazette 
Russia has lost the most influential figure in her poli- 
tical history during the last quarter of a century, and Europe 
a most distinguished journalist. No other editor of our time 
has impressed his own individuality so vividly on his genera- 
tion as Katkoff. To be the editor of the most powerful organ 
of public opinion in the Russian Empire was in itself a 
great distinction. But the editors of great journals are 
generally overshadowed by the prestige of their paper. The 
policy of the Times has never been identified in public opinion 
with the personal views of its editor. But from the time 
that Katkoff took the permanent management of the Moscow 
Gazette that journal became the organ of Katkoff’s opinions. 
He was a prolific writer in it, and directed its course on 
every important question of home or foreign policy. The 
Moscow Gazette was simply Katkoff in person addressing 
Russia and Europe. Nobody dreamt of thinking of the 
paper apart from him. It was a unique position, and 
Katkoff was a man who magnified his office, The censor- 
ship of the Press, so alarming to ordinary editors, had no 
terrors forhim. When he received a warning he printed it in 
a conspicuous place and openly defied it. His versatility and 
energy were amazing. His mind was disciplined by the best 
education that Russia and Germany could give, and was 
furnished with a vast and various store of knowledge. Few 
educated Englishmen are as familiar as he was with the history 
and institutions of their own country. And in the earlier part 
of his career he was an advanced Liberal, and was regarded in 
Russia as a rather pronounced Anglomaniac. He obtained 
Imperial authority to start in Moscow a classical Lyceum, 
modelled largely on the English system of education. In 
this and in other matters he encountered the vigorous opposi- 
tion of the Panslavist party, whose aim has always been to rid 
Russia of its foreign civilisation, and restore the native 
development which foreign customs and models have arrested. 
“Tf there is a shower on the banks of the Seine,” said one of 
those admirers of the olden time, “ we immediately put up our 
umbrellas on the banks of the Neva.” There was no hope for 
Russia, according to these men, until she abjured foreign 
models and relied upon her own resources. Katkoff, on the 
contrary, believed that true patriotism consisted in borrowing 
from other lands ideas and institutions which had borne the 
test of experience. No country, in his opinion, furnished 
such rich lessons in this respect as England. Katkoff was, 
therefore, an ardent reformer on the lines of English Liberalism. 
He advocated the introduction of constitutional government, 
not in slavish imitation of our forms, but by way of develop- 
ment of germs of the representative system already existing in 
Russia. Before the establishment of the autocracy, and 
indeed coincidently with it for a considerable time, Russia 
possessed a large measure of local self-government in repre- 
sentative Provincial Councils scattered over the Empire. These 
Katkoff wished to see revived, and they were revived, but only 
to a sort of comatose existence. The right of petition is denied 
to the Zemstvo,—the right, that is, of presenting grievances 
and suggesting reforms to the Government. Nor is it allowed 
the liberty of free discussion. It can only debate such subjects 
as are submitted to it, and it debates them within prescribed 
limits. The Zemstvo is thus in no sense an organ of communi- 
cation between the Government and the people, as Katkoff 
wished it to be; nor can it, thus shackled, ever lead to his 
dream of a large Central Assembly which should guide and 
control the autocracy. Katkoff, however, though an ardent, 
was by no means a rash or fanatical reformer. He knew that 
his schemes could not be carried out otherwise than very 
gradually and tentatively. At this period he strenuously 
advocated the restoration to Poland of the Constitution of 
1815, because he believed that constitutional government in 
Poland would inevitably lead to its gradual introduction into 
Russia proper. He was, at the same time, a zealous Free- 
trader and a thorough-going reformer of the judicial system, 
including the introduction of trial by jury. 

Such was the great Moscow journalist in the early portion 
of his career. The latter half of it he devoted, with unabated 
zeal, to destroy the faith which once he preached. The Polish 
insurrection of 1863 shocked and alarmed him, He fiercely 
resented the bungling and impotent interference of France 
and England on that occasion, and came to dread the influence 
and tendencies of democratic government. A thorough 
Russian in every fibre of his nature, he began to smell danger 
to the unity of the Empire in every movement that tended to 


encourage any nationalist aspirations other th aaa 

to Russia at large. The Baltic Provinces might fore 

example of Poland, and Russia would thus become M > 
disintegrated. He accordingly advocated the me 4 
suppression of everything that seemed to him to point in the 
direction, including the prohibition of all languages b : 
Russian in the schools and Universities, In short, Kathe 
became the leader of the party of reaction, as he had form " 

been the leader of the party of reform; and from bein aa 
enthusiastic admirer of England and English institutions . 
lost no opportunity of doing us a disservice. The first blo : 
which his Anglomania received was when England took ae 
with France in favour of the Polish insurgents in 1863 : 5 tt 
it was Lord Beaconsfield’s policy in the East that completed 
Katkoff’s alienation. It was, however, the apparition of 
Nihilism in Russia that drove Katkoff into the policy of violent 
reaction which he pursued till he died. That so able and 
cultivated a man, and so experienced a politician, should haya 
been thrown so completely off his mental balance, would 
be extraordinary did not experience furnish many examples of 
similar aberrations. Because Russian juries have occasional] 

given verdicts more in accordance with their sympathies po. 
prejudices than with the evidence, Katkoff declared war upon 
the whole jury system, and laboured with the fanaticism of a 
renegade for its abolition. Because the Nihilists sought an 
intellectual basis for their destructive creed in some tenets of 
German philosophy, Katkoff, the great University reformer 
started a crusade in favour of placing University education 
under a system of paralysing tutelage and espionage, while at 
the same time circumscribing woefully the curriculum of 
studies. He became, too, an uncompromising Protectionist 
and if he saw his way to it, would have driven foreign wnt 
chants and manufacturers out of Russia, and officers of foreign 
extraction out of the Army. He ceased, moreover, to be a 
Panslavist in the original sense of that term,—in the sense for 
which the amiable and brilliant Aksakoff lived, laboured, 
and died. He no longer dreamt of the confederation of 
all Slav peoples, developing their separate types of nation- 
ality under the friendly leadership of Russia, He feared 
the democratic tendencies of the Balkan Slavs, and would 
ruthlessly have crushed out what he regarded as an in- 
cipient danger to the Russian autocracy. In him, there- 
fore, the kidnapping of Prince Alexander and the hectoring 
mission of General Kaulbars found an eager champion. The 
disappearance of such a man from the centre of Russian 
politics, where he wielded such enormous influence, cannot be 
without important results. What those results may be it is 
yet too soon to predict. Our own opinion is that the death of 
Katkoff makes for peace. The Czar was more under his influence 
than under that of any other public man, and the influence 
was the reverse of pacific. It is not long since Katkoff tried a 
fall with M. de Giers, and nearly succeeded in ousting that states- 
man from office. De Giers will now probably regain his autho- 
rity, and the Emperor, no longer goaded and dominated by 
the masterful genius of Katkoff, is likely to show himself 
more amenable to the dictates of prudence and the counsels of 
the peacemakers. The first indication of the effect produced 
by Katkoff’s death will be seen in the attitude of Russia in 
Bulgaria. 





SIR HENRY GORDON’S LETTER. 


"7 real question raised afresh by Sir Henry Gordon’s 

letter to the Times, is whether the hour has come, or is 
near at hand, when England would gain by abandoning her 
naval and military, and by consequence her political, position 
in the Mediterranean. He publishes a memorandum written 
by his brother Charles in August, 1881, upon the inutility of 
our position in that sea. He not only favours its conclusions, 
but, so we are tempted to infer, is inclined to carry them still 
further. The hero of Khartoum thought that the value of 
the Mediterranean, even including Constantinople, is very much 
diminished in case of war, holding that “Gibraltar and the 
Skager Rack” are now the maritime keys; and that if they, 
as well as the Red Sea, were “ plugged by heavy British fleets, 
Great Britain would have only to deal with the French, Spanish, 
and Portuguese coasts on the Channel or on the Atlantic.” He 
would, apparently, have given up Egypt, Cyprus, and Malta, 
and would have relied on a chain of stations round the world, 
holding them as coaling-depéts, for the protection of trade and 
the maintenance of power. Sir Henry Gordon throws doubt 
on the value of Gibraltar, yet would retain it; but he would 
certainly abandon Malta, and, of course, give up the Mediter- 
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ranean altogether. These are very large questions, and they 
deserve full attention from all—not only soldiers and sailors, 
but statesmen and merchants—who are anxious to uphold an 
Empire which lies about in detached masses, connected with 
the centre and each other by the oceans, straits, and seas, 

Now, we observe, in the first place, that the Gordons 
narrow the basis of the problem to trade. “Great Britain,” 
says the General, “ is supported by her trade,—this is her only 
yulnerable side; and to guard that is the main object we 
should have in view.” If the proposition be granted, it surely 
does not follow that the best way of guarding trade is one 
which involves the surrender not only of a large share of 
actual, but also of traditional power; still less that our 
military policy should be restricted to the defensive, which 
must be the case, more or less, when the means and 
the bases of the offensive are given up. No one can say 
what a moral and political loss England would endure were 
she to adopt the Gordonian advice, and, for the first time since 
the days of Elizabeth, cease to be a Mediterranean Power. 
Neither is it likely that, in the long-run and under all circum- 
stances, a British Fleet at Gibraltar would be able to plug up 
the Strait; still less that another squadron could blockade the 
Skager Rack continuously without the support of any fortress 
or any ports nearer than those on the British coasts, leaving 
the hostile Powers alike in the Mediterranean or the Baltic, as 
the case might be, free to combine and operate against us at 
their own time. We have no ports in the Baltic, and if we 
scuttle from the Southern Sea, we shall stand in relation to its 
waters as we do to those in the North, plus Gibraltar, which, 
reduced to a purely defensive position, would be weak in pro- 
portion. If we quit the Mediterranean, we shall relinquish a 
great deal more than the possession of Malta and Cyprus, for 
we shall abandon at one stroke not only power, but influence, 
which rests on power, in all the countries and on all 
shores washed by the greatest inland sea. The effect of the 
retreat would be felt at least as far east as Persia, and as far 
south as Aden. Our authority in the Red Sea, already 
diminished by the Suez Canal, would suffer further detriment, 
and the effects of so vast achange would touch not only India, 
but the farther East. General Gordon was moved by the 
desire to get rid of diplomatic difficulties, complications, and 
causes of trouble ; but we should like the question answered, 
whether the removal of so solid a block as British power in 
the Mediterranean would not produce, not only unlooked-for 
results, but a still larger crop of diplomatic difficulties and 
international quarrels. England is so rooted in the Mediter- 
ranean, that to pull her up would shake the fabric of the whole 
European world. 

That is a consequence which must be faced if it is held, 
definitively that we cannot afford to keep up our position ; 
but when the change is made—if it should ever be made—let 
it stand on the right basis, and do not let us imagine that we 
shall be either increasing our power, or taking a step likely to 
stave off future disturbances, or lessening the desire of those 
who may think it expedient to attack us, to doso. Should 
war break out, it cannot be said beforehand, even by the 
greatest expert, what lines will become important, because he 
could not foresee the conditions or the opportunities. But it 
is plain enough that, by abandoning the Mediterranean, we 
give up actual and potential means of offence, and these are 
among the best means of defence. We should also give up a 
political position,—that is, possible alliances ; and if that posi- 
tion is not worth keeping, and those alliances are not worth 
having, the facts should be demonstrated in clear terms. It 
is argued that because trade could not safely wing its way 
along the inland sea, therefore the political and military posi- 
tion should be surrendered; but trade could and would follow 
Ocean routes, and its chances of doing so in comparative free- 
dom would not be lessened by the fact that a large body of 
possibly hostile force was held at bay in the Mediterranean. 
If we cannot afford to retain that advantage, and at the same 
time protect our trade all round the globe, then we must say 
80 boldly, and brace up'the nerves of the community to meet 
the new situation caused by a loss of that credit and renown 
which have saved us so many millions and conferred so large 
& measure of security,—a loss which would have to be made 
good before we stood again in the place among the nations 
where we now stand. It will be certainly very different from 
what it is, when England, as advised, abandons the Mediter- 
ranean, when the Russians occupy Constantinople, and the 
French are protectors or proprietors of Syria, which would 
render them masters of Egypt. Such is the real outcome of 
the suggestions which a nation having a wide Oriental empire 
18 invited to adopt, 





Now, the essence of the maritime question is a due provision 
of coaling-stations which are able to defend themselves. 
Whether we regard the problem from the trading or the 
military point of view, we always come back to that fundamental 
fact. Some invention may dispense with coal, but until the 
capital discovery has been made, upon coal traders and sailors 
will depend. That consideration does not so much affect the 
Mediterranean as it does the ocean highways; yet it has a 
direct bearing on the proposal to relinquish the former, since 
even there we have so large a share of the available steam- 
fuel. But so far as the great roads round the globe are 
concerned, the question is almost solely one of coal, for if we 
are too poor to keep up our Mediterranean position, it cannot 
be said that our means of building ocean-cruisers are dried 
up. “We possess the distant strategical positions which 
modern warfare has rendered important,” writes Sir Charles 
Gordon, and “ by them we occupy the world,” minus, of course, 
on his plan, the Mediterranean and all that hangs upon its posses- 
sion. Now, those strategical positions should be so fortified 
as not to need a squadron, heavy or light, to protect them. 
They are placed in commanding spots, like the Cape—or, 
rather, Simon’s Bay—Vancouver’s Island, the Mauritius, Aden, 
and the Australasian ports. If it cost two millions to render 
them self-protective, and put some of them in a state to repair 
and refit cruisers and ironclads, the money would be profitably 
laid out, and the security cheaply bought. An army feels 
bound to hold intact its communications. They are temporary, 
and last for the war or the campaign. England’s lines of 
communication on the ocean should be permanent, and 
perennially ready in armament, appliances, and stores for 
whatever may come, whether war arrive in the shape 
of a foreseen calamity, or like a thief in the night. The 
line through the Suez Canal would be useless to trade in 
time of war; the route by the Cape would be the main one to 
the East, and therefore any neglect to render Simon’s Bay 
invulnerable would be criminal. From our standpoint, how- 
ever, all the essential points in the Atlantic and Pacific should 
be made secure, so that our war-ships might have free play 
and sure resources, while those of the enemy were deprived of 
coal and shelter. What we do not see is the necessity or 
expediency, except on the ground of poverty, of giving up a 
political and military position in the Mediterranean which has 
so profound a bearing upon our national status in Europe, as 
well as in India and the farther East. 








MARGARINE. 


HEN by the provisions of the Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices Act, 1881, Parliament solemnly enacted that 

a man might be his own agent, it was considered that the 
exhaustive and scientific use of language could be carried no 
further, and that the art of Parliamentary drafting had reached 
the goal of perfection. It must, however, be now admitted that 
if the Margarine Bill, 1887, has not eclipsed even this effort 
in legislative language, it at least comes very near to so doing. 
Every one knows how hard it is to define justly and accurately, 
and with what pain and trouble the Law Courts often search 
for an authoritative definition of some common word. Surely 
nothing has ever surpassed, or can ever surpass, the statutory 
definition of butter contained in the Margarine Bill, 1887. In 
this Bill, it is enacted that “the word ‘butter’ shall mean the 
substance usually known as butter;” an explanation which 
forcibly reminds one of those tantalising definitions in short 
dictionaries, which have a tendency to run into the form, 
—“‘a substance so called,” or, “the flower of that name.” It 
is true the statutory definition of butter goes on to qualify 
“the substance usually known as butter,” as “ made ex- 
clusively from milk or cream, or both, with or without 
common salt, and with or without the addition of colouring 
matter,” and in so doing rises to a pastoral exactness highly 
creditable to the Legislature. Without delaying to inquire 
whether the phrase “with or without common salt” does not 
leave a very large loophole, or to raise the question whether butter 
made, not with common salt, but with some other form of 
chloride of sodium, would be within the Act, it is in this con- 
text interesting to compare the manuer in which the French 
draftsmen managed to define butter when the Assembly tried its 
hand at margarine legislation. The detinitions are amusingly 
characteristic of either nation. ‘Butter,’ runs that of the 
French in the exposé des motifs attached to the Bill, “is a 
nutritious substance, the use of which plays a leading part (un 
tres grand réle) in domestic economy.” Surely the laboured 
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clumsiness of English official language on the one hand, and the 
fatuous pomposity of French on the other, could not be better 
* jllustrated. 

The battle that has raged during the last few weeks round 
butter and its substitutes, and over the burning question 
whether imitation butter shall bear the title ‘“ butterine” 
or “margarine,” “in printed capital letters not less than 
three-quarters of an inch square,” to quote the words of 
the Bill, has been long and fierce. The contest has known 
none of the artificial restraints of party warfare,—Parnellites, 
Liberal Unionists, Gladstonians, and Conservatives meeting 
in a deadly struggle over the name which is henceforth to 
be borne by “all substances, whether compounds or other- 
wise, prepared in imitation of butter, and whether mixed with 
butter or not.” The principle of the Bill has been admitted on 
all sides ; but the question whether what is now called butterine 
can possibly “smell as sweet” by any other name, has evoked 
the fiercest passions in the farmer’s friend and in the champion 
of the retail trader. Even science herself has been called on to 
support the supplanters of the dairy, and Sir Lyon Playfair 
argued, or at any rate seemed to argue, to a wondering House 
that since “ butterine is made from the fat of the ox as butter 
is made from the fat of the cow,” butterine has as good a 
right to be called butter as butter itself. Yet,though bitter has 
been the contest that, we suppose, closed in the House of Lords 
on Friday night, we must not imagine that any very serious 
political dangers will arise. Other countries have passed through 
a like crisis, and have survived. For instance, a similar battle, 
and one conducted with similar fury, was fought out in America, 
in the Legislature of the State of New York. On that occasion 
Senator Low delivered the most impassioned of harangues from 
the point of view of the anti-oleomargarine party. ‘ Outrages 
[ie., the manufacture of oleomargarine] not half so great,” said 
Senator Low, “ have overturned Empires and brought Kings to 
the block.” Whether this gloomy forecast might have been 
fulfilled in the State of New York cannot be ascertained, for 
the Bill advocated by Senator Low passed, and the crisis was 
averted. Let us hope that we shall be as fortunate in 
England. Senator Low’s great speech, made in April, 1884, 
was in the same month forwarded by our Minister at 
Washington to Lord Granville, who was then collecting 
reports on butter-substitutes from our foreign representa- 
tives, in order to lay them before Parliament. This oration 
covers no less than six closely printed folio pages of the 
Blue-Book, and like Lord Clare’s great speech on the Union, is 
a spoken history of the subject. According to Senator Low, the 
original inventor of oleomargarine was a Frenchman who, during 
the investment of Paris by the Germans, looked about for a 
substitute for butter, and found one by concocting from the fat 
of beef a product known as “olio.’ Thence the idea was 
carried to New York, and the manufacture of the substance 
which began to be known as oleomargarine assumed very large 
proportions. By 1884 so great was the trade in oleomargarine, 
that one-half of what was sold in New York as butter was in 
reality an imitation, made from “the caul fat, principally of 
hogs, mixed with oils imported from Italy, and colouring matter.” 
On one occasion, the agents of a Committee of the Senate 
charged with the investigation of the matter, procured thirty 
samples of what was sold to them as butter. Of these thirty, 
no less than twenty were oleomargarine, and only ten real butter. 
Senator Low’s description of how to make oleomargarinein private 
was extremely realistic. ‘ At your breakfast in the morning, take 
a bottle of the lard, or raw fat, pressed out by hydraulic pressure 
from the gut or caul fat of the animal, generally heated to 
125° Fahrenheit ; mix it with a little cotton-seed oil; put in a 
little salt and annato prepared with potash or soda to colour it, 
and mix together on your plate; add a small per-centage of 
natural butter and a little nitric acid, and you have the whole 
thing.” ‘Tf,’ concluded the speaker, “there is a Senator who 
would like to eat it, I would like to have him arise in his place.” 
Senator Low’s gage does not appear to have been lifted, and 
the oleomargarine men cowered in their places, and said never 
a word. In the speech of the great champion of the dairy, very 
little respect was paid to the scientific experts who think “ oleo- 
margarine” wholesome. “I know they will bring chemists to 
say this thing is not hurtful, that it is wholesome. There was 
one before our Committee, who said his family ‘hankered after 
it;’ but no one believed it.” The makers, all except one (declared 
Senator Low), “ loathed it as they would the most deadly poison.” 
‘Mr, Low ended his speech by an impassioned appeal to the 





Senate to save the farming interest from ruin by “ this wretched 
business of mixing vile fats, oils, and acids to’ counterfeit the 
great industry of our State.” “The live cow cannot,” he 
exclaimed, “‘ compete with the dead hog.” 


We have perhaps dwelt too long on Senator Low’s anti. 
oleomargarine heroics. Certainly we have no wish to add his 
reflections on the question of whether the butter-substitntes 
should or should not be allowed to continue to be called butterine 
or to be sold as butter. In sober earnest, we believe imitation 
butter, properly made—and under the existing regulations it ig 
not denied that the product as sold in England ig properly 
made—to be a wholesome form of food, and since it can be 
produced cheaply, a very useful one for the poorer classes, A 
certain amount of oil is necessary for a wholesome diet, and since 
English people do not like taking this liquid, as the peoples of 
many foreign countries do, but prefer it in a solid state, it is a very 
good thing that—the price of real butter being too high—there 
should exist cheap and wholesome substitutes. We are, there. 
fore, entirely against anything tending to prevent the gale 
of artificial butter,—but, indeed, this has never been proposed by 
the wildest advocates of the farming interest. When, however, 
the dealers in butter-substitutes demand not only the right to 
sell their product freely, but under disguises which the public 
are not able to distinguish from real butter, we cannot possibly 
agree with them. ‘ Oleomargarine ” is not butter, whatever Sir 
Lyon Playfair may say, and should not be allowed to be sold ag 
butter, or under any name which conveys the impression that the 
product is, in fact, a form of butter. Now butterine, the name 
demanded by those interested in the imitation-butter trade, 
does convey, and is intended to convey, the idea that the pro- 
duct is a form of butter. This is obvious from the fact that 
it is argued for so eagerly. The name enables the pro- 
duct to be ranked with real butter. To its competing com. 
mercially with the natural product of the dairy we have 
no kind of objection. It does not matter in the interests 
of the public whether the oleomargarine manufacturers or the 
farmers are to profit. What does matter to the public at large 
is that they should know what they are buying. But this they 
cannot know unless the law compels those who make and sell 
artificial butter to label it as such, for it is only an expert, aided 
by chemical analysis, who can tell the best imitations from the 
real. It would sometimes seem as if the closeness of the imita- 
tion is used as a reason against Parliament interfering to make the 
artificial butter declare itself. If people cannot tell the difference, 
how are they injured by buying the imitation P Surely this is 
a very topsy-turvy way of reasoning. If the imitation could 
be detected at once by any one, there would be no need for Parlia- 
ment to interfere. It is because the unaided purchaser cannot 
distinguish between the two that the Legislature assists him. A 
man may very reasonably consider artificial butter unwholesome, 
and, indeed, dangerous to his health. Surely if he has a right 
to demand that the sale of food shall be regulated (as it is 
universally admitted he has), the present is obviously a case for 
such interference. Whether or no the House of Commons, in 
choosing “ margarine,” took the best possible name for the pur- 
pose, it is difficult to say. We are inclined to think that the 
oleomargarine dealers and manufacturers had a right to claim 
that any enforced name should show on the face of it that their 
product could be used as a substitute for butter. “ Butterine” 
was too near, and might too easily be transmuted into butter 
pure and simple, with the pen or the tongue. ‘“ Imitation 
butter,” however, or “artificial butter” might, we cannot help 
thinking, have met all the difficulties of the case, if it had been 
possible to provide that the qualifying word, “imitation” or 
“ artificial,” should be made as conspicuous as the word, “butter,” 
which it qualifies. ‘ Margarine” also labours under the dis- 
ability of being the name of another product—a sort of tallow— 
and those interested in that product regard the adoption of the 
name in the Bill as an “outrage and insult.” We notice 
that in Thursday’s Times, Lord Wemyss asked his brother- 
Peers to join him in actually tasting samples of margarine and 
butterine which were to be placed in the Lords’ refreshment- 
rooms. We take it, however, that the margarine to which he 
invited his fellow-Peers is not this margarine, but the butter- 
substitute oleomargarine, from which the “ oleo”’ has been 
dropped. If not, is not the joke somewhat too grim a one 
even for a Scotch Peer ? We cannot help thinking that on all 
grounds a better name than “margarine” might easily be dis- 
covered by Parliament in its wisdom. 
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——— 
THE MYSTICAL SIDE OF GOOD SENSE. 

HERE is a very interesting paper in the new number of 
T the National Review, by Mr. John Hogben, on “The 
Mystical Side of Wordsworth.” We should like to show that 
where Wordsworth is most mystical, good sense itself, as 
Englishmen usually understand it, is almost identical in its 
assumptions, though instead of setting out in full the path by 
which these assumptions are reached, good sense is apt to leap 
to a conclusion without paying much attention to the somewhat 
mystical reasoning by which these assumptions are established. 
Atthe opening of his paper, Mr. Hogben shows how much Words- 
worth relied on the conclusions to which his own mind came 
in what may be called a kind of mental somnambulism, a mood 
in which the senses seemed to be laid asleep while some higher 
faculty was all the surer and more penetrating in its judgments 
on account of that partial sleep of the perceptive powers. In 
the great lines written near Tintern Abbey, for instance, Words- 
worth insists on “ that blessed mood” in which, 

“ Even the motions of our human blood 

Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In body and become a living soul.” 
It is, he tells us, not by a restlessly inquisitive eye, but by “an 
eye made quiet by the power of harmony and the deep power of 
joy” that “ we see into the life of things.” So, too, he defends 
himself for sitting hour after hour on an old grey stone in 
apparent vacancy, on the ground that— 


“The eye it cannot choose but see, 

We cannot bid the ear be still, 

Oar bodies feel, where’er they be, 
Against or with our will. 


Nor less I deem that there are powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress ; 
That we can feed this mind of ours 
By a wise passiveness.” 
Again, when he is most deeply stirred by anything he hears, as, 
for example, by the old leech-gatherer’s account of his own patient 
endurance of hardship, Wordsworth finds the figure which has 
thus deeply impressed him becoming almost unreal, “like one 
that I had met with in a dream.” In other words, Wordsworth’s 
vision is, in his own belief, never thoroughly lucid till he is rapt 
by it far away from the ordinary alertness which is commonly 
called quickness of sense, and transported into a region in 
which he is alone with his thoughts, and all but unconscious of 
the momentary changes going on around him. Well, is not 
Wordsworth confirmed by the good sense, the better sense of 
the world, in this view of his, that we are apt to catch our truest 
and most really informing vision of the deeper aspects of things 
around us, in the least studied of our glances, or even in the 
retrospect with which we revert to what we have previously seen 
without seeing it, as, for instance, when we are half falling asleep 
at night, or when we are just awakening and the events of the 
previous day flash back upon us a new light which they did not 
give out at the time? We may call it mysticism when we 
are speaking of it as a poet’s explicit teaching; but we do not 
call it mysticism, we call it good sense, when we attach more 
importance to the side-lights cast on any scene by a tranquil 
memory, than to the view of it which we took during the first 
eager gaze of a too anxious inquisition. Even the mere man of the 
world is conscious that when he is “ laid asleep in body,” he often 
becomes a much more “ living soul” for those things which he 
is most desirous to discern truly ; that as his senses sink to rest, 
he recalls errors of which he was unconscious when he committed 
them, or expressions on the countenances of his friends or rivals 
which till then he had completely ignored. And if this be so in 
relation to things essentially of this world, it is certainly much 
more so as to those deeper springs of motive and character 
which it takes a still deeper peace of spirit to perceive. Every one 
who has any insight at all, knows that the false notes he has struck 
during his hours of work come back to him most clearly when 
he is no longer absorbed in the strain or passion of the moment, 
—when, indeed, he is not even consciously reviewing the events 
of the day, but when they revisit him involuntarily, with a 
new significance and in new relations of which he had no 
glimpse before. It is not till something has happened to quiet 
the whole nature, or, in Wordsworth’s phrase, to subdue it with 
“the power of harmony,” that the real drift of that which, with 
an agitated and excited nature, we had no power to discern at 
all, is grasped. It is not the eye which sees ill, for it does see 
that which the mind does not always note till the scene recurs 
im Memory; but it is the mind which interprets ill, because it 
18 foo much blinded by the heat and hurry of the moment, to 


take allin. We need a wise “ passiveness” to interpret truly 
what we see. But the good sense of the world is quite at one 
with Wordsworth on this point. It, too, says that what we 
remember when the rush of events is over, is apt to be much 
truer than what we see while the rush of events lasts. 

Take another of Wordsworth’s apparently mystical inspira- 
tions. There is nothing on which he dwells with more delight 
than the power of the imagination to transmute the greatest 
apparent obstacles which it has to face, into the very substance 
of its own visionary energy, so that instead of being arrested 
by difficulties, it is the difficulties which elicit and display its 
real vitality and power :— 

“ Within the soul, a faculty abides 

That, with interpositions that would hide 

And darken, so can deal that they become 

Contingencies of pomp, and serve to exalt 

Her native brightness. As the ample moon 

In the deep stillness of a summer even, 

Rising behind a thick and lofty grove, 

Burns like an unconsuming fire of light 

In the green trees; and, kindling on all sides 

Their leafy umbrage, turns the dusky veil 

Into a substance glorious as her own, 

Yea, with her own incorporated, by power 

Capacious and serene :—like power abides 

In man’s celestial spirit ; virtue thus 

Sets forth and magnifies herself ; thus feeds 

A calm, a beautiful, and silent fire 

From the incumbrances of mortal life, 

From error, disappointment, nay, from guilt, 

And sometimes, so relenting justice wills, 

From palpable oppressions of despair.” 
In like manner he dwells on— 

‘Sorrow that is not sorrow, but delight, 

And miserable love that is not pain 

To hear of, for the glory that redounds 

Therefrom to human kind and what we are.” 
It is a subject on which Wordsworth is never tired of insisting, 
that the imagination of man has in itself a spring of joy so deep 
that it can transform the most gloomy subjects with its own 
light, till the gloomier they are intrinsically, the better they serve 
to glorify the power of the mind by which they are grasped and 
transformed. That explains why Wordsworth seized so eagerly on 
subjects which all his contemporaries jeered at as unpoetical. 
He sought to show that the power of imaginative joy in him 
could make them all the more poetical from their unpromising 
appearance. In short, the more impervious to light the substance 
on which the imagination shed its rays, the more glorious the 
transformation it effected by touching it with the magic of its 
passion. Well, is not the good sense of the world completely at 
one with Wordsworth in the result, though it does not dwell 
on the process with the minute care with which he dwells on it ? 
Does it not believe that it is difficulties which make a man,— 
whether imaginative or otherwise,—who is worth making at 
all? Does it not hold that the most ennobling fate for a 
really great man is to have all sorts of obstacles cast in his 
way that he may surmount them, and by surmounting them, 
come to realise the deep-stored energy within, of which other- 
wise he might never know the depth ? The better sense of the 
world takes little account of a man who has had no difficulties, 
it takes much of one who has had the greatest difficulties and 
conquered them, and more still of one who has sought out with- 
out the need for doing so, a difficult path that leads to a great 
goal, and conquered the obstacles in the way. No sound judge 
would trust a man whose life had been plain sailing. We all 
know that the nature which has not been early tested and often 
tested, is not to be trusted, that it is not tempered as we like to 
see all good steel tempered before we use it in 2 great conflict. 
Wordsworth’s profound belief that this power was in the mind 
before it came out of it, and only waited to be brought out by 
conflict, does not concern the world, which does not busy itself 
with the source of the energy so long as the energy is there and 
is proved. But as profoundly as Wordsworth believed that con- 
flict and resistance were essential to bring to light the poet’s 
inborn power, so profoundly does the better sense of the world 
believe that no man is really great who has not found out for 
himself the best difficulties to overcome, even if they did not 
challenge him to overcome them. 

Or, again, what can be more apparently mystical than Words- 
worth’s belief that he could feel,—intuitively feel,—the whole- 
ness of the universe, and the greatness of that whole P— 

“T have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 





Of something far more deeply interfused 
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Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

' And rolls through all things,” 

And yet is it not this very sense of the wholeness of the 
universe, and especially of the essential harmony of the whole 
universe with the most sublime things in it, like “ the light of 
setting suns, and the round ocean, and the living air, and 
the blue sky, and in the mind of man,” which good sense half 
unconsciously insists upon as one of the first requisites of a large 
and sagacious nature P There is nothing good sense sooner 
takes offence at than either want of a large sympathy and in- 
sight into the world without, or on the other hand, pessimism,— 
want of the former implying want of feeling for the way in which 
one thing touches another, and gets itself into true relations with 
it, and the latter implying a disposition to interpret the facts of 
life from the ugly and dark side of it, instead of from the beau- 
tiful and bright side of it. Hither the one disposition or the 
other is offensive to the really good sense of the world, which is 
nevertheless all unconscious that in thus insisting on a feeling 
for the whole, as distinct from a feeling for insulated parts, and 
in insisting on interpreting the whole by that which is greatest 
and most beautiful, and not by that which is smallest and most 
ugly, it is really insisting on a mystical view of the universe, 
and especially on Wordsworth’s mystical view of it,—the view 
which discerns a prevailing harmony in the whole, and which 
makes joy the key-note for explaining sorrow, and not sorrow 
the key-note for explaining joy. 





THE LATE JULIUS MOHL. 

S neither of the Lives of Madame Mohl have, in our opinion, 

done adequate justice to the power of Julius Mobl as a 

raconteur, we have great pleasure in publishing a long letter, 

written twenty-eight years ago, giving the impression made by M. 

Mohl’s conversation at a first meeting with him on an adequate 
judge :— 

Paris, July 5th, 1859. 

My Dear S——,—Lady Augusta Bruce is delightful, and her 
idea of a party is a good one—four persons to a plain dinner— 
and at the dinner, or in the evening, one person who is really 
worth meeting. The day before yesterday she gave us a M. 
Mohl, a German by extraction, Professor of Sanscrit, hater of 
the French official hierarchy, as they call it, and above and 
beyond all of Louis Napoleon, but naturalised here for thirty 
years or so, and a person of extreme fun. The evening (or the 
best part of it) reduced itself into an account of all his adven- 
tures while in the National Guard. I wish I could give you 
them ; but, in the first place, I cannot remember all, and, next, 
half the’fun was in his vigorous and lively way of telling, and 
his very good but strongly accented English. I will try, how- 
ever, and you must fancy all his sayings in French or German- 
English—every syllable equally accented—foreign words here 
and there, English familiar phrases slightly diverted from their 
uses, and so on,—but fluent and pointed. 

Imprimis, he was obliged in 1830 to enter the National Guard, 
and abhorring it and all that belonged to it, set himself, in the 
first place, to consider how, without subjecting himself to any 
penalty, he could get out of it. The best way which occurred to 
him was to get a copy of the 287 articles of war, to put them up 
on the wall of his room, and to make himself such a perfect 
master of them, that by a proper and constant use of them 
(being a man of talent, industry, coolness, and infinite humour) 
he might make himself so utterly insupportable to everybody 
as to tire them into turning him out. Henry will fully appreciate 
the extreme wisdom of his proceedings; though it seems to have 
cost him twelve years’ labour to accomplish his object. 

However, here are two or three of his anecdotes,—supply 
foyeign accent :— Now, I will show you how they did things 
in those days. I will tell you about the man who was 
assassinated. While I was on duty at night in the corps 
de garde,a man came rushing in to say there was a terrible 
thing,—they were assassinating a man in the Rue Cherche- 
midi. Well, instead of our going out as fast as we could 


to help this man who was assassinating or assassinated, the 
officer says to me,—‘Go immediately, and tell the commissaire 
de police—he lives in the Rue Grenelle—under a red lamp. 
Well, away I go and find my Rue Grenelle and red lamp, and 
I make a great noise at the door for a long time; at last a head 
with a nightcap comes out of the window and asks me what in 





the world I want. ‘The commissaire de police, say 1 
‘Well, Iam the commissaire de police,—what do you want?’ 
‘There is a man being assassinated in the Rue Cherche-midi ?’ 
‘Which side of the gutter?’ says he. Well,I did not know 
anything about one side of the gutter or the other side, so I say 
at once boldly, ‘The right side as you come down the street,’ 
‘Ah!’ he says, ‘that is in the other arrondissement; go to the 
other commissaire, No. — Rue ——.’ So away I go, with 
my man being assassinated all the time, and I find my other 
commissaire, ‘Which side of the gutter?’ says he. So I 
thought at any rate I would stick to my story, and I say, ‘The 
right side coming down the street.’ ‘ Ah!’ dit-il ‘ cela me regarde, 
But how long is it since they have been assassinating 
him?’ ‘About three-quarters of an hour,’ say I. ‘Ah! then 
he is dead by this time; we must get two men and a stretcher 
to carry him away.’ So away we go with our stretcher, and 
I went with them, for I wanted to see whether the man wag 
on the right side of the gutter or not,—and we found him lying 
stone dead, with his head in the gutter. But he was more on 
the right side than the left, and he was stabbed through the 
heart, so the three-quarters of an hour did not signify. But 
that is the way they do things here.” 


Then came instances of his own mode of performing military 
duty. You must remember that in Louis Philippe’s time, 
the Line and the National Guard were doubled up, as it 
were, every sentry consisting of one Liner and one National, 
He had begun by giving us an account of the “gone” or 
“gohn” (gun) which had been issued to him—incapable of 
going off, and bought cheap from the Tower of London because 
the English wanted to get rid of it. This “gohn” played a 
great part in all his adventures:—‘“ One day, when I was going 
down to take my twenty-four hours’ duty, I thought how I 
should get through the time, and as I was going down, 
I stop at a bowquiniste, what you call bookstall, and bought 
a dozen brochures or so, to read till I go home again. 
And when I get to my post, I put my ‘gohn’ carefully 
away in my sentry-box, and sit down to read. There was 
@ little dwarf wall under the archway by my sentry-box—a 
wall round the corner to prevent the carriages coming on the 
trottoir—so I spread out my dozen brochures on the dwarf wall, 
and I choose out the one I like best, and I sit down among my 
books and begin my reading. Well, presently I hear a gentle. 
man go by on horseback who talks to the soldiers, and seems 
very much discomposed; but I do not pay any attention, and 
when he is gone, up comes the soldier and says, ‘ National, you 
are in a scrape; vous donnez scandale.’ ‘Why should I be ina 
scrape?’ say I. Nous verrons. Well, presently I hear a noise, 
and I look up and I see our capitaine running along without his 
hat, and carrying his sword in his hand to run faster, and he runs 
up to me like a madman, and says, ‘Mais quel scandale! quel 
horreur!’ ‘ Mais quel scandale, capitaine ?’ lui dis-je, ‘qu’est-ce 
qui est arrivé P’ ‘ Mais c’est vous—c’est vous—est-ce que c’est 
comme ¢a que vous montez garde? Oi est votre fusilP’ ‘It is 
safe in my sentry-box,’ say I. ‘Et vos livres! est-ce donc que 
vous tenez ici boutique de bouquiniste ?’ ‘It is only something 
for me to read,—I cannot wait here all day doing nothing.’ ‘ Et 
vous restez toujours assis comme ¢a.’ ‘ Mais oui,—I have not 
the force in my legs to keep always standing.’ ‘C’est un 
scandale, vous dis-je,—c’est un scandale, ‘ Mais qu’est qu’il faut 
faire donc, capitaine P’ And as he was a reasonable man, I got 
him at last to consent to a compromise. I had found out by 
this time which of my brochures were worth reading and which 
were not; so I agreed that I would take my ‘ géhn’ out of my 
sentry-box, and I would put there in its stead my eleven 
brochures which were not worth reading, and I would sit on my 
dwarf wall and put my ‘gohn’ between my knees and goon 
reading my twelfth brochure.” 

Another in the same spirit:—“‘One day I was told to 
stand sentry’under an archway to prevent the carriages from 
passing under it. But I find that the masons had made 
a scaffolding and a wall, and a great mess altogether, so 
that a dog could not pass, much less a carriage; so I 
sit down, and take out my newspaper and spread it out 
before my eyes, and begin reading. Well, before long I hear 
somebody chattering and sputtering behind my newspaper, and 
I turn down the top and look over it, and see a capitaine of the 
Line in a great rage, and he says,‘ What are you about? What 
do you suppose you are here for ?’ ‘I am here,’ I say, ‘ to prevent 
carriages from going through; mais je les en défie—done je 
cultive mon esprit. And so we fell into an argument, and at 
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fast says he, ‘But with that newspaper before your eyes you 
cannot salute an officer as he passes.’ So I say to him 
quite quietly, ‘ Y tenez-vous, capitaine ?’ and that put him out of 
himself. ‘ Votre nom,’ me dit-il. ‘Je ne pourrais pas vous dire.’ 
‘Mais vous connoissez votre nom.’ ‘ Mais vraiment cette occu- 
pation me rend si stupide que je ne pourrai rien dire avec certi- 
tude. Demandez au corps de garde.” Now, I must tell you 
there was one thing about which we Nationals were all agreed, 
that nobody should get any information at the corps de garde. 
‘Who is the sentry at the gate of the Tuileries?’ ‘We do not 
know. ‘Let me see the feuille de service.’ ‘There it is, but 
it will tell you nothing, for the Nationals are always exchanging 
duties, and the changes are not entered.’ And so it was that 
my capitaine went away, and I heard no more of him.” 

Lastly, you shall have his crowning exploit, after which they 
never put him on duty again. The law authorises the officers 
to call out National Guards for twenty-four hours’ duty; but they 
used to add on to this two hours extra, calling them out two 
hours before the duty began, for drill and parade. Our friend 
knew and did not like this; so he presented himself two hours 
after the time appointed, and quietly took up a position ready 
to fall in when the parade was over and the Nationals dismissed 
to their respective posts. “ When the parade was over, the 
Colonel saw me standing at my ease, and that I had not been 
parading with the rest (which was as plain as a pike-staff), and 
asked me why I had not come before. ‘ Because,’ say I, ‘the 
law only allows you to call me out for twenty-four hours, and 
as I know you will not send me away before 11 o’clock to- 
morrow, I have not come before 11 o’clock to-day.’ ‘Ah!’ says 
he, ‘la garde nationale se perdra par les raisonnements.’ 
‘Toute chose,’ lui dis-je, ‘se perd par son ennemi naturel.’ 
Then he tells me that he will give me double duty,—and I tell 
him that I must submit, but that I shall bring an action 
against him for abus de pouvoir. However, he gives me double 
duty at the gate, which is now blocked up, from the garden of 
the Tuileries on to the Seine. Well, there I went, and as there 
were a great many of my friends going to and fro there, I begin 
talking to them, when a little gentleman with a fine cane begins 
a conversation with me. ‘ Well, National, it is a fine day; how do 
you like being on guard?’ and after a word or two he says, ‘ You 
do not seem to know me.’ I say,‘I have not the honour of 
your acquaintance. Says he, ‘I am the Colonel of your 
regiment.’ Say I,‘ And Iam the National Guard whom you 
ordered to do double duty this morning, and if you are a 
Colonel (he was in plain clothes), you ought to know that it isan 
offence to speak to a sentry on his post, and I therefore arrest 
you for it, and will trouble you to walk into my sentry-borx till 
the corporal comes round to let you out.’ ‘ Ah!’ he says, ‘ that 
is a plaisanterie.’ ‘ Du tout,’ say I, ‘ je ne plaisante jamais avec 
la baionnette. Go into my sentry-box, or the soldier opposite 
will put his hand on your collar and put yonin.’ He did not 
like this at all, as he was one of the fine gentlemen of Paris— 
the Dac de Grammont, I think—and he did not want to stand 
like an ape behind me in my sentry-box, for all his fine friends 
to laugh at as they passed. The only thing I wondered at was 
why he did not sink into the earth. For what could he do P 
He had before him a man with a gun in his hand, with the law 
on his side (for he was in his wrong)” (dans son tort), “and his 
mortal enemy. So he made a great fuss about it, and at last 
T let him go, telling him he had better not be so strict to other 
people another time. After that I was never called out to do 
duty again... .. .”’—Yours, &c., F. R. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
NOTES FROM BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


(To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—Some of your readers may feel interested in the following 
extracts from a letter just received from British Columbia. I 
should explain that the party is exploring for land worth 
taking up in an island between Vancouver and the mainland, 
and that it consists of my brother-in-law and his wife (who 
writes the letter), my two sons (lads of 19 and 17), and “ John,” 
@ Greek sailor—I am, Sir, &c., A. C. 








“Where we are now is a little nook in a very pretty bay. 
It is a lovely place; but when I say that there is scarcely a 
yard of level ground, you will understand that it has its draw- 
backs. We have, as I daresay you know, a tent for W—— and 





myself, another tent on the top of a little hill close by for the 
boys, and a hut which serves for kitchen and parlour. (Sailor 
John sleeps in the sloop). The ground our tent is pitched on 
is very uneven. I have to run up a hill to get to the wash- 
hand basin, and I invariably slide down backwards once, if not 
twice. There were rather deep holes where we made our bed, but 
W——illed them up with pieces of rock; then we put pine-boughs, 
then moss, after that a canvas blanket-cover, a buffalo robe, and 
finally blankets. It was really very comfortable, but lately W——= 
has made a really grand bedstead, as he thought it better to be 
further from the ground; besides, it gives the spiders and beetles 
more trouble to get at us. The hut is a great convenience. 
We have our stove in it, with shelves for our stores. 
It has, it is true, no door and no windows, and three-fourths of 
the floor are gone ; but there is enough left for us. W—— and the 
boys have now made a table and four good benches, and we get 
on admirably well. 


“ They, as you know, are busy exploring the island, and I some- 
times go with them. But exploring is not an easy thing in this 
country. No words, indeed, will adequately describe the places 
that have to be got over. Sometimes there are large masses 
of rock covering the ground, and there are smaller pieces every- 
where. Then there are very thorny rose-bushes (with small, very 
red, sweet-smelling flowers, by-the-way) and blackberries, a very 
pretty shrub called ‘ sal-lal,’ ferns, fir-trees, and any quantity of 
other bushes and trees. Then the ground is covered at intervals 
with fallentrees. Every few yards you have to get over one. Some 
you can step over, but most require a good climb. As for trying 
to go round them, that is out of the question, for many of them 
are over seventy yards long. Many of the large trees that 
are thus lying on the ground are quite rotten, and have a 
number of young fir-trees, some of them quite tall, growing 
all along their trunks. Sometimes they are useful for helping 
us to cross swamps. I am getting quite used to walking along 
them over hollows that are unpleasantly deep. Swamps there 
are in abundance, and lovely lakes, these latter full of trout. 
The boys have caught a few of these, but I look forward to their 
getting more, when they become more skilful. Deer are in 
plenty, but it is now the close time forthem. However, we have 
had a taste of them, for two Siwashes (Indians) came over the 
other day in a canoe (the Siwashes seem to be allowed to kill 
them at any time), and W—— bought the hind-quarters of one for 
fifty cents and some tobacco. It was most delicious meat. 
Sometimes—I know you will like to know how we fare—we 
have cod from the bay. John cooks it cut up in pieces, 
with onions and tomatoes. It is eatable in this way, 
but not a very good fish after all. I am _head-cook, 
though John, and indeed all, help. John has some Greek 
ways of dressing things which make them palatable. The 
bread, at first, was a great trial. I brought some bottles of 
yeast from Victoria, and made a dreadful mess of the first 
batch. Perhaps I used too little yeast; anyhow, the loaves 
would have done for ballast. Eventually they were sunk in the 
harbour, and I assure you that they went down like lead. At 
last I made some yeast for myself. Since then, and especially 
since I have been able to have some of that excellent Winnipeg 
flour, I have managed very well. We have hot rolls for breakfast. 
Imagine that! Sometimes John makes them, sometimes W—— or 
the boys. Then there is asupply of pilot bread (or biscuits) to 
fall back on. One day last week they killed a ’coon, and when 
they had skinned it, thought that they would like it cooked for 
dinner. I remonstrated faintly, but was overruled. Indeed, I 
could not refuse when they offered to prepare it. And prepare 
it they did, and very nicely too, so that it looked just like a hare, 
At first they left the eyes in, but it looked so dreadful that I never 
could have basted it, especially as it had to sit with its head out of 
the oven-door. Even after the eyes were taken out it had a quite 
dreadful grin. Still, when it was cooked, it really looked very nice, 
and W—— and the boys seemed to eat it with great appetite. As 
for me, I got off with a very small piece. But then, see the 
inconsistency of these creatures! Suddenly, when we were 
eating our pudding, W—— said, ‘ That ’coon was a trifle green ;’ 


and one of the boys said, ‘I am glad I ate it, and yet somehow . 


I wish I hadn’t,’ and the other chimed in. So they all joined 
in vilifying the poor beast. I was not altogether surprised when 
I remembered that they had had their noses over it a good part 
of the afternoon. But ’coon is not an every-day luxury. For 
food generally, we have fish, tinned meats and soups, cheese, 
butter, syrup, cake, pie or pudding, and, of course, very admirable 
bread. The last thing at night we generally have some chocolate. 
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Our great want is green vegetables, though the canned are 
tolerably good. Milk, of course, we have none, except the 
condensed. 

“As for clothes, the place is simple destruction to them. 
Cooking and walking through the bush would finish anything. 
W—— and the boys dress, if you can call it dressing, anyhow; 
but W—— always puts on a collar forserviceon Sunday. I kept 
to collars as long as I had any clean. Now I wear embroidery. 
I have made vain endeavours to starch some collars myself, 
but, somehow, they won’t come stiff. But I mean to try again. 

“We have some minor plagues. The mosquitoes are not much 
to complain of; but the midges in the evening are a great pest. 
Not that they make any difference to me, buat W—— and the boys 
complain of them loudly. Small flies, I am glad to say, do not 
trouble us, either in the house or out of doors, Other insects 
are innumerable,—the ants-are simply enormous, and there are 
bright beetles like those that are sometimes worn for ornament. 
There are crowds of mice, and I am always patching bags that 
they have eaten through. Yet they are so tame that one does 
not like to be hard upon them, There are numbers of butterflies, 
and some very pretty birds, some of which have a very nice 
song, but not so nice, I think, as our larks and blackbirds at 
home. Thereis one, W says, that reminds us of home with its 
note, something between a postman’s knock and a policeman’s 
rattle. The crows, of which there seem to be whole flocks, are 
not musical. When we first came, they used to gather round our 
tents in the early morning, and waken us with their quarrelling. 
The boys thought of throwing boots at them, but were 
afraid they would carry them off. Besides the crows, there are 
eagles in abundance. The boys shot two fine specimens the 
other day. When I tell you that there are panthers in the 
island, I shall have about completed my list. One of the boys 
had a little adventure with one of them some short time ago. 
He went down into a swamp to cut a stick for a fishing-rod, and 
lo! in the bush which he had picked out there was a panther 
lying. He had nothing but his axe with him. The panther, 
happily, moved off; and so, when he had got his stick, did the 
boy. Sono harm came of it; but he had a scare. So, my dear 
M——, this is ‘the way we live now.’ ” 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
PROFESSOR DICEY ON UNIONIST DELUSIONS.—I. 


[To tHe EpiTor oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—It is time we Liberal Unionists should clear our minds, 
and our language alike, from cant. Delusions are prevalent 
among us which may bring our causeto ruin. Allow me to-day 
to note one which is fuli of pressing danger. 

Certain concessions, it is habitually assumed, exist which, if 
made by Mr. Gladstone, would reunite the Liberal Party. 
Whether he will make them or has made them, is matter of con- 
troversy ; the oracle is assuredly not dumb, but oracular deliver- 
ances admit of diverse interpretations. That, however, the 
concessions, if made, would reconcile all honest Liberals to Home- 
rule, is, to judge from current talk, past dispute. Yet, to any 
man who stands outside politics and bestows on an important 
matter half-an-hour’s patient thought, nothing can be clearer 
than that the so-called “ concessions” will not cure, and ought 
not to cure, the divisions among Liberals. The concessions 
obtained or expected from Mr. Gladstone are, to deal only with 
the most important, twofold. 

Mr. Gladstone, we are told, will pledge himself that not one 
penny from the resources of the United Kingdom shall be 
spent or risked in compensating Irish landlords for lands or rents 
taken from them by the action of the State; the policy of the 
Land-purchase Bill, grounded as it was on a sentiment of 
justice or of honour, is to be given up; English taxpayers 
are to be assured that if they suffer in character they 
shall not suffer in pocket. This is the noble concession 
which will conciliate men of common pride and common 
honesty. It is heralded in with triumph by politicians who 
boast their descent from the reformers of a past generation. 
Yet the English Abolitionists rightly preferred that England 
should pay twenty millions, rather than that the emancipation 
of the slaves should be tarnished by the suspicion of in- 
justice to slave-owners; our fathers cared for the greatness of 
England, and they knew that Imperial greatness is bound 
up with Imperial honesty. This modern policy of meanness 
will miss its aim. The people of England are not niggards. 











Men fighting for the unity of the nation will not hate Disunion 
the less because it is coupled with national discredit. Honour 
is still something, nor is honour alone at stake. Precedent goes 
for much; wrong done to landowners in Ireland means insecurity 
to the owners of every kind of property throughout the United 
Kingdom, and any man who owns a house may be made to 
understand that his right to be compensated when a Railway 
Company takes his shop or his residence, rests on the same 
basis of morals or of custom as the claim of a landlord to be paid 
for property taken from him for the benefit of the State. In 
this matter at least, honest Home-rulers and honest Unionists 
will be found to be at one. The supporters of a policy recom- 
mended to them by a semblance of generosity will resent its. 
degradation by connection with the reality of dishonest 
parsimony. 

Mr. Gladstone, in the second place, will, it is asserted, pledge 
himself that the proposed Parliament at Dublin shall not rob. 
Westminster of Irish representatives. 


This is the concession which Liberal Unionists are expected 
to hail with delight. What is the blessing which it secures. 
us? Neither more nor less than this: that Mr. Parnell and 
his followers will, after passing laws for Ireland uncon. 
trolled by English interference, take their part in legis. 
lating for England. Englishmen will give up governing Ireland). 
but the Parnellites will still govern England. Nor do the 
benefits to England of the proposed arrangement end heres. 
Irish Members will not, when at Westminster, confine their atten- 
tion to British or to Imperial affairs. They will keep their eyes 
fixed upon Ireland; they will be driven not by any natural per- 
versity, but by the force of circumstances, to bend their whole- 
energies to the prevention of English interference in the affairs 
of Ireland, and to the nullification of all checks placed by a paper 
Constitution on Irish independence. How this end will be 
achieved we all know. The Irish representatives will practise 
their own Parliamentary arts; they will hold the balance between 
English parties; they will foster English partisanship; they will 
play as they have played on the mean ambitions of English 
statesmanship ; they will enfeeble the action of the British 
Parliament; they will take care that oppression or insurrection 
at Dublin is reinforced by obstruction at Westminster. If Mr. 
Parnell had refused Home-rule unless it were accompanied by 
the retention of the Irish representation in the British Parlia- 
ment, all England would have been up in arms at Irish un- 
reasonableness. A plan too unfair to have been proposed by 
the boldness of Mr. Healy, is to be termed a generous concession 
when forced upon Mr. Gladstone. 


The concession, it will be urged, is made in deference to the 
request of Unionists. This plea may for a moment satisfy 
disputants in search of averbal triumph. Bat in the eyes of any 
man who looks at facts instead of words, the apology is futile. 
The case stands thus: Mr. Gladstone was last year placed in 
effect in this dilemma: “If you do not,” said his opponents, “ re- 
tain the Irish representatives at Westminster, the sovereignty of 
the British Parliament will be, under the terms of your Bill, no- 
more than a name; if you do retain them, Great Britain will 
lose the only material advantage offered her in exchange for the- 
local independence of Ireland.” Gladstonians, in substance, 
replied that the devices embodied in the Government of Ireland 
Bill at once freed the British Parliament. from the presence of 
the Parnellites, and safeguarded the sovereignty of the British, 
or (for in this matter there was.some confusion) of the Imperial 
Parliament. On this point issue was joined. The other horn of 
the dilemma fell out of sight, and some Unionists, rightly 
believing that the Bill as it stood did not preserve the supremacy’ 
of the British Parliament, pressed the Ministry hard with all 
the difficulties involved in the removal of the Irish Members, 
In the heat of debate, speeches were, I doubt not, delivered 
in which the argument that you could not, as the Bill 
stood, remove the Irish Members from Westminster and 
keep the British Parliament supreme in Ireland, was driven 
so far as to sound like an argument in favour of, at all costs, 
allowing Members from Ireland to sit in the English Parlia- 
ment. Those who appeared to fall into this error were, it must 
be noted, but a fraction of the Unionist Party, and their mistake- 
was little more than verbal. When the Ministry maintained 
that the removal of the Irish Members from Westminster was a 
main feature of their Home-rule policy, opponents naturally 
insisted upon the defects of the scheme laid before them, and: 
did not insist on the equal or greater defects of a plan which 
the Government did not advocate. Mr. Gladstone, we are now 
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told, has changed his position, and assents to the principle that 
Ireland must be represented in the British Parliament. If this 
assent be represented as a concession to the demands of Unionists, 
my reply is that it is no such thing. It is merely the accept- 
ance of a different horn of an argumentative dilemma. Grant 
for the sake of argument (what is by no means certain) 
that the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament is really 
gaved. The advantage offered to England in exchange for 
Home-role is assuredly gone. My friend Mr. John Morley 
used to argue in favour of Home-rule from the necessity of 
freeing the English Parliament from Parnellite obstruction. 
As a matter of curiosity, I should like to know what he thinks 
of a concession which strikes his strongest argumentative 
weapon out of his hands. My curiosity will be satisfied 
on the same day which tells us Lord Spencer’s reflections 
on the surrender of the policy represented by the Land-purchase 
Bill. Meanwhile, I know well enough the thoughts of every 
Unionist who is not tied by the exigencies of his political ante- 
cedents or utterances. To say that in the eyes of such a man 
the proposed concession is worthless, is to say far too little. It 
is not a concession which he rates at a low price; it is a proposal 
which he heart and soul condemns. What concessions from 
Home-ralers will, it may be asked, satisfy Liberal Unionists ? 
The answer is simple—None. The maintenance of the Union 
and the repeal of the Union are as inconsistent in fact 
as they are in logic. The only concession which can or 
ought to satisfy a Unionist is the surrender of the claim 
for Home-rule. The simple truth is, that the case is one not for 
compromise, but for conflict. Neither an honest Unionist nor 
an honest Separatist—and there are honest men enough ranged 
on each side in this battle—can think of parley. Unionists, 
at any rate, should recognise that the idea of asking for con- 
cessions is no better than a delusion. The special concessions 
offered are, to sum the whole matter up, worse than illusory. 
The Gladstonian policy possessed, with all its radical defects 
two merits. The Land-purchase Bill was an attempt to save 
English honour ; the removal of the Irish Members from West- 
minster was an attempt to reinvigorate the British Parliament. 
The policy of Home-rule is made not better, but infinitely worse, 
by concessions which entail dishonour on the English nation 
and weakness on the English Parliament.—I am, Sir, &., 
A. V. Dicey. 
MR. GLADSTONE. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR,”’ | 

Sim,—May I ask you to give your authority for “ the frank, and 
even premature, avowal to the University of Oxford of Mr. 
Gladstone’s change of view as to the Irish Protestant Establish- 
ment,”—to which you ascribe the loss of his seat in 1865? I 
voted for him at that election (as I had done from his first 
return in 1847) without a suspicion of the kind. A few days 
after, he presented himself to the electors of Lancashire 
“unmuzzled ;” and I have voted against him ever since. There 
is no hint of any such“ change” in his correspondence at the time 
with his intimate friend, Bishop Wilberforce. The Bishop, in his 
letter of condolence, attributes the defeat to “hatred of the 
Government which gave Waldegrave to Carlisle, and Baring to 
Durham, and the youngest Bishop on the Bench to York, and 
supported Westbury in seeking to deny for England the faith 
of our Lord.” (“ Life,” III., 161.) In reply, Mr. Gladstone writes: 
—“There have been two great deaths, or transmigrations of spirit, 
in my political existence,—one very slow, the breaking of ties with 
my original party ; the other very short and sharp, the breaking 
of the tie with Oxford. There will probably be a third, and no 
more.” This “oracular sentence” Mr. Gladstone declined to 
‘explain, as “ having little bearing on present affairs or prospects.” 
When it was developed three years later, the Bishop wrote :—“ I 
am very sorry Gladstone has moved the attack on the Irish 
Church. ..... It is altogether a bad business, and I am 
afraid Gladstone has been drawn into it from the unconscious 
influence of his restlessness at being out of office.” (p. 241.) 
Clearly, then, the Bishop knew no more than I of your 
“ frank and premature avowal” in 1865. 

Archdeacon Denison, who claims the chief hand in unseating 
Mr, Gladstone, fell away from him in 1853 on political grounds. 
His main objection was the Conscience Clause and the Educa- 
tional policy of the Liberal Government, of which Mr. Gladstone 
wasa member. All I can find on Irish Disestablishment is the 
following :—‘‘ Then came the Gladstone Ministry, December 9th, 
1868, the crush of 1869, and his Disestablishment and spoilation 
of theIrish Church. The final ruin of the ‘Church School’ was 





reserved for 1870, also under his Government.” Headds, “I had 
done what I could against Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Church policy ;” 
but there is not a trace of any suspicion of it before he was un- 
seated at Oxford.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Member oF THE Oxrorp CommitTTgE 1n 1865. 

P.S.—Mr. Gladstone has now undergone a fourth “ trans- 
migration ” under similar restlessness at being out of office; but 
even you had no warning of it before he failed to get a majority 
for himself at the General Election. 


[Our correspondent’s memory has failed him. The electionin 
the autumn of 1865 for the University of Oxford turned entirely 
on Mr. Gladstone’s announcement in his speech of March 28th of 
that year, delivered in the debate on Mr. Dillwyn’s motion for 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, that he could no longer 
defend the principle of the Irish Church, a speech on which we com- 
mented at the time (Spectator, April 1st, 1865) as certain to lose 
him his seat for the University, as it actually did. Mr. Whiteside 
denounced Mr. Gladstone’s speech in fiery language in the same 
debate. The University is full of amusing anecdotes concerning 
the wrath which Mr. Gladstone’s speech, and his renewed 
candidature for the University, excited in the minds of Con- 
servative Churchmen,—the late Bishop Phillpotts, for example. 
Mr. Gladstone’s “Chapter of Autobiography” deals, if we 
remember rightly, fully with the subject.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





HOME-RULE AND FEDERATION. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sirn,—The letter from Mr. Spicer in your issue of July 30th 
encourages me to write a few lines of remonstrance to the editor 
of what may be truly designated my weekly organ, having 
subscribed to it for many years with pleasure and profit. 

Your handsome recognition of the honesty and bona fides of 
Mr. Gladstone, so different in tone from the language of most 
of his political opponents, maintains your character for ability 
and fair-mindedness, and makes it possible for me, and doubtless 
others, to read the Unionist articles of the Spectator without 
absolute pain. But believing, as I do, that you are wrong and 
that he is right, I sincerely regret that you have gone over to 
the enemy, although, no doubt, you will deny having done so. 
Yet, to my mind, one who constantly votes for or writes in 
support of the Tories cannot permanently remain in the camp 
of the Liberals. In fact, we find that the Unionists in the 
House constantly support the Government against all their 
previous convictions, and vote; and you, Sir, week after week 
find excuses for its conduct, which would otherwise meet with 
your strongest condemnation. 

I venture to differ from you, because it appears to me that 
after so many centuries of attempt to govern Ireland according 
to our ideas, it is quite time to try the effect of doing so in con- 
sonance with the wishes of its inhabitants. This, not only for 
the sake of the Irish, but even more for our own sakes, and to 
avoid the misery of devoting the whole of our legislative time 
to the sister isle, not to speak of the millions of money un- 
necessarily expended there, while the affairs of the rest of the 
Kingdom are entirely neglected. 

I believe that a Home-rule Bill, differing from Mr. Gladstone’s 
former one in many respects, but as he is now quite willing to 
shape it, providing Ireland with an Irish Executive, under an 
Irish Legislature, is perfectly practicable and safe. Moreover, 
I believe that, with the increasing dimensions of this Empire, 
and the necessity (to my mind) of adding to our own the 
counsels of our Colonies, a similar measure will soon be 
absolutely necessary for Scotland and Wales. 

As an ardent supporter of Imperial Federation, I look 
forward to the time when our Parliament shall cease to waste 
its time over parochial questions, and devote its attention to 
matters of real importance. I hope the time will soon arrive 
when, in place of wrangling over a bridge in Dublin or a drain 
in Belfast, our legislators will be found discussing the Budget 
of India and the defences of Greater Britain. 

It is, Sir, because I see no way to bring about this change 
except by the adoption of Home-rule, that I am a staunch 
supporter of the scheme of the great Liberal leader.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

5 Boltons, S.W. W. Vaucuan Morgan, Major. 

[We doubt if our correspondent understands how gigantic a 
change he desires, when he proposes to alter our system of 
government to one of Federation. That means, assuredly, a 
written Constitution, a Supreme Court to interpret it, five or six 
subordinate States, and an altogether weakened Executive. Such 
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institutions may suit the people of a great continent like the 
United States, or of a sixth-rate Power like Switzerland, but 
would certainly revolutionise the position of England in the 
world, and revolutionise it greatly for the worse.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


LORD SALISBURY ON FREE-TRADE. 
[To roe EpitTor oF THE “ SpectTaToR,’’] 
Sir,—You are pleased to say in the Spectator of July 30th that 
Lord Salisbury made an “effective” reply to Mr. Gladstone’s 
claim of the approval by the civilised world of his Irish policy. 
The retort was in the form of the question whether Mr. Gladstone 
would accept the opinion of the civilised world on Free-trade. 
Every one knows that the effectiveness of a retort in the eyes 
of a third person is measured by prepossession, and I am there- 
fore surprised at such a comment from you. I am prepossessed 
in favour of Free-trade, and I do not consider the reply effective 
at all, for these reasons :—Free-trade is a question of scientific 
economics which it is the achievement of Cobden to have 
partially popularised. But it remains a scientific question 
still, and the judgment of experts, not the vox populi, 
is the right tribunal of appeal in this as much as in astronomy. 
Now, it is notorious that experts—that is, political economists— 
are almost to a man Free-traders. Even the German economists 
who support Prince Bismarck, do so on the ground that Protec- 
tion is necessary for countries that start late in the industrial 
race. They generally acknowledge that the conditions which 
justify it do not exist in Great Britain. Mr. Gladstone may 
safely take the scientific opinion of the civilised world on Free- 
trade. It happens that the question is intentionally mixed up 
with military and political considerations, and that the people 
support Protectionist Governments for a variety of reasons in 
which economics play a relatively small part. In astronomy, 
the issues are unmixed, and every one accepts scientific opinion, 
whether he can explain it or not. If the economic question 
could be confined within its own limits, the same result would 
follow. The Home-rule issue, on the other hand, is, in its out- 
lines, a simple one,—the arguments against it belong to the school 
of prophecy. Between woeful facts and woeful prophecies the 
people can fairly judge; while the confusion of interests which 
envelops and obscures the Free-trade question forbids us to 
interpret the practice of nations as the “ opinion of the civilised 
world.”—I an, Sir, &c., 
August 3rd. J. 8S. Leapam. 


[We also are prepossessed in favour of Free-trade, and it was 
on that account that we considered Lord Salisbury’s reply 
effective. But we totally disagree with our correspondent on 
his second point. We regard the constitutional question of 
Home-rule, virtually of Federation, as in the highest sense a 
question for experts,—quite as much so as that of Free-trade. 
—Ep. Spectator. 








AN IRISH CHILD ON IRISH CRIME. 
[To tHe EpiToR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—The first paragraph in your issue of July 30th, on the 
subject of the application of the various clauses of the Crimes 
Act in Ireland, reminds me of an anecdote told me by some 
friends in Ulster, with whom I was staying at the time of the 
proclamation of their district under the provisions relating to 
rioting, &c., which illustrates with painful amusement the 
necessity of the new law. 

My friend’s little boy—a sharp little Irishman of two and a 
half years of age—was one day told by his mother that the 
mother of one of his little playfellows was dead, whereupon he 


promptly asked, “ Who shot her P”—I an, Sir, &c., 
E. M. H. 





THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S ON THE CHURCH. 
(To tue EpiTor oF THE ‘* SPecTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—I read with great interest your article on this subject on 
July 23rd, expecting to find a calm and courteous vindication of 
the Churchman’s preference for his own body, and of his atti- 
tude of opposition to the later religious societies which, ina man 
of Dean Church’s enlightenment and charity, always puzzles 
me. The tone of your references to us Dissenters is all that 
we can desire; yet permit me to say why the argument fails to 
convince me of the greater advantages of “the Church.” 

I grant all you say about the value of the testimony borne 
by the Christian life and thought of the first century as a com- 
mentary and illustration of Christ’s teaching, recorded and 
traditional. But have not Dissenting teachers as ready access 











to that source of information or inspiration as Churchmen, ang 
may we not as truly reproduce its spiritP Wesley believed he 
was restoring primitive Christianity, and, in full accord with 
the Fathers, leading a movement (to use your own words) to 
recover some principles of the original revelation which appeared 
to be lost, practically, at least, in his time. Some of the peculiar 
institutions of his societies illustrate his high estimate of early 
Christian life,—e.g., the Agapae, the fellowship, and the watch- 
nights. 

We cannot claim continuous historical relation with the first 
organisation which spoke in Christ’s name? Pray,why? Does 
the continuity of Christianity depend on apostolical succession, or 
on the maintenance of Christian doctrine and discipline, and the 
possession of Christian life and the spiritual enjoyment of its 
holy influences, as set forth in the records of the first Christian 
ChurchP If, as I hope the Spectator would say, on the latter, 
why may not I reap the undoubted advantages of that historical 
relation as well as the Dean or Cardinal Manning ?—I am, 
Sir, &., A Metuopist Minister, 





“A TORY LORDLING.” 

[To rue Eprror oy THE “ SPEcTaTor.’’] 
Sir,—Referring to your review of my book, “ A Tory Lordling,” 
I must ask you to let me say a few words. Your reviewer 
chooses to assume, because in describing a political atheist I have 
taken some incidents from the career of Mr. Bradlaugh, that 
therefore I intend the whole character to be that of Mr. Brad- 
laugh. I wish emphatically to deny this. I have, I am sorry 
to say, met a good many atheists, and have formed a general 
opinion of the tendency, both moral and political, of their creed— 
or rather discreed; and I have absolutely, of my own knowledge, 
found consequences such as those which have shocked your 
reviewer, flowing directly from atheism; but of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
in his private life, I know nothing, and I must repeat again that, 
excepting in the matter of politics, I had no thought of him 
while writing the book. 

I should like to point out also that I nowhere in the book 
allude to a Conservative as a “common bruate”—as your 
reviewer says. I speak of a “ common brute Conservative,” which 
is a very different matter. I am sure any one who reviews for 
your paper must be sufficiently a scholar to know the difference 
between the word “brute” as an adjective and as a noun.—I 
am, Sir, &c., “‘ BLINKHOOLIE,” 

Author of “A Tory Lordling.” 

[We have no quarrel with ‘“ Blinkhoolie’s” views of the 
probable consequences of atheism, but we object to an unfair 
attack upon any individual atheist; and as only one atheistic 
politician has ever administered the Parliamentary oath to him- 
self, it was impossible not to believe that John Aspland was 
intended for Mr. Bradlaugh, though, of course, we accept “ Blink- 
hoolie’s ” repudiation. We do not know the difference between 
the word “brute” used as an adjective and as a noun, and we 
acknowledge that we made the slip pointed out by “ Blinkhoolie.” 
But surely the difference is a trifle in the face of the fact that 
he describes the “common brute Conservative” as one who 
“‘ exceeds all other political persons in infamy.” This is worse 
than being a brute in any sense of the word.—Eb. Spectator. | 





AMUSEMENT FOR A BANK HOLIDAY. 
[To tHe Eprror oF THB ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’} 
Sir,—We have read with much interest your critique upon Mrs. 
Acland-Troyte’s “From the Pyrenees to the Channel in a Dog- 
Cart;” but cannot help criticising in our turn your notice, and 
asking how you arrive at an average of twenty-two miles a day 
upon 956 miles travelled from April 3rd to June 14th. Our 
calculation makes thirteen miles a day, a very moderate rate. 
Then we are much puzzled at ‘ Dolly’s’ “ wery good powers of,” 
this time not “motion,” but consumption. The reduction of 
litres to pounds avoirdupois of oats is a harder nut to crack than 
the adjustment of the average rate of travel; but by the aid of 
various assistance, we make out ten litres of oats a day to 
be equal to about 173 1b., or 11931b. per week, which, with 


green food, is rather more than the late Mr. John Croall, the 


enterprising coach proprietor in Edinburgh, supported his horses 
upon for the severe work they had to perform.—We are, Sir, &c.» 
A Grammar Scuoot Boy Et son PERE. 


[There were only forty-five days spent in travelling, the horse 
being given a rest on three days in the week, there or there- 
abouts.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
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POETRY. 


AUGUST AT THE LAKES. 
Aveust returns, again we hear the ghylls, 

And if for care the wild birds cannot sing, 

Or, serious grown, the lambs cease gambolling, 
Needs must be life and laughter in the hills; 
Fresh verdure now the new-mown valley fills, 

And though the foxglove peals no longer ring, 

The bramble blooms, and lo! the heather-king 
Has won the glorious robe his proud heart wills. 





Now gipsy rag-wort glitters, green nuts swell, 
Through the tall fern the sheep more whitely run, 
The tarns are lily-grown for Love a-dream ; 
How the heart beats! the very mountains seem 
To pulse with feeling, while o’er lake and fell 
Roves with a lover’s restlessness the Sun. 
H. D. R. 








BOOKS. 


—— ee 
ROGERS’S TABLE-TALK.* 

Tuts is a handsome reprint, apparently without revision, of the 
volume which called down the wrath of Mr. Hayward in the 
Edinburgh Review. His criticism appeared in 1856, and in that 
year a second edition of the Recollections was published, with 
Mr. Dyce’s initials at the end of the preface. It is an enter- 
taining book, and does not, we think, merit the slight cast upon 
it by the reviewer. Anecdotes are probably never transmitted 
with precise accuracy, and there seems to be no higher authority 
for accepting the reviewer’s versions than those given by Mr. 
Dyce. That one reads better than another is not any evidence of 
greater fidelity. Mr. Dyce laid no claim to be a Boswell in 
writing down the table-talk, and it is probable that he did not 
always use the exact words, and that he may even have sometimes 
used “the very phraseology Rogers notoriously disliked.” This, 
and more, may be admitted against the book. Doubtless it has 
imperfections, the chief being what Mr. Roscoe justly called an 
utter poverty of thought; but we do not look to Rogers for 
thought, and the Table Talk is at least amusing, and conveys 
some characteristics of the poet that Mr. Hayward’s essay 
corroborates. The reader may be grateful for both; and by the 
help of them, and of other sources of information, we shall try 
to give a slight, and necessarily imperfect, sketch of a man who, 
at the beginning of the century, was one of the most popular 
of living poets, and who at a later period was one of the best- 
known hosts in London. 

There are few biographical details worth recording of this 
wealthy poet. The third son of a London banker, and born in 
1768, he was wise enough to follow his father’s vocation, and to 
court the Muses, to use the old-fashioned term, in leisure hours. 
He was a working partner in the bank when The Pleaswres of 
Memory was published; but at a comparatively early period of 
life he gave up all active management, and about the beginning 
of the present century took a house in St. James’s Place, which, 
having nearly rebuilt, he occupied until his death on December 
18th, 1855. All the world knows that the cultivation of taste and 
literature, and the society of the men and women most dis- 
tinguished for culture, occupied his long life. He loved art and 
poetry, he loved society, and London was as dear to him as 
mountains were to Wordsworth. Rogers never married, and 
love-making neither formed an element of his verse nor of his 
life. He wished, indeed, for a cot beside a hill, with a Lucy sing- 
ing at her wheel, “in russet gown and apron blue;” but such 
wishes in Rogers’s day were proper to express in verse, and the 
nearest approach to a real love-affair he himself described in his 
old age. When a young man, so runs the story as repeated by Mr. 
Hayward, “he admired and sedulously sought the society of the 
most beautiful girl he then, and still, thought he had ever seen. 
At the end of the London season, at a ball, she said, ‘I go to- 
morrow to Worthing; are you coming there?’ He did not go. 
Some months afterwards, being at Ranelagh, he saw the atten- 
tion of every one drawn towards a large party that had justentered, 
in the centre of which was a lady on the arm of her husband. 
Stepping forward to see this wonderful beauty, he found it was 
his love. She merely said, ‘ You never came to Worthing.’” A 





* Recollections of the Table-Talk of Samuel Rogers ; to which is added Personiana, 
Edited by the late Rev. Alexander Dyce, New Southgate: H. A. Rogers. 1887, 


lover so indifferent was not likely to have suffered from this 
laconic rebuke, which meant so much. Possibly he thought the 
beauty would wait while he was revising couplets or straining 
his “ hard-bound brains ” to write fresh ones. Four lines a day 
was the measure of his poetical fecundity, and one cannot imagine 
Rogers roused to a storm of passion, whether by love or poetry. 
“ He did nothing rash,” says Mrs. Norton; “I am sure Rogers 
as a baby never fell down unless he was pushed, but walked 
from chair to chair of the drawing-room furniture till he reached 
the place where the sunbeam fell on the carpet. He was the very 
embodiment of quiet.” Probably there was something in him 
of the finical element in Gray. Take from that poet nine- 
tenths of his genius and his learning, and the residue would 
make a Rogers with some notable points of difference. Gray 
was poor and reserved, and lived the lonely life of a student; 
Rogers, if not very wealthy, had ample means, and lived in 
society. ‘ He knew everybody, and everybody knew him ;” but 
though he was most generous in helping all who needed help, 
and was only avaricious of praise, he does not seem to have had 
many thoroughly warm friends. “I havea sneaking kindness for 
Rogers,” Lady Donegal wrote, “ which gives me an interest in all 
his little affairs ;” and Thomas Moore, with whom he was very 
familiar, calls him his “ dearest Rogers;” but the love 
which men could give unreservedly to Scott was never given 
to him. The reason is obvious. He could not be trusted, 
and when the wind was in the East, to use Mr. Hayward’s 
phrase, would say bitter things of his most intimate acquaint- 
ances. He gave money more freely than admiration, and his 
praise was of doubtful value. “His general opinion of what 
I have done,” writes Moore, “is very flattering; he only finds 
fault with every part of it in detail; and this, you know, is 
the style of his criticism of characters,—‘ An excellent person, 
but——’” Some illustrations of this unhappy faculty of 
“ placing everything and everybody in the most disadvantageous 
point of view ” are given in the Edinburgh Review. We prefer, 
however, to quote the poet Campbell’s reply to a person who 
complained that Rogers said spiteful things. ‘“ Borrow five 
hundred pounds of him,” was the answer, “and he will never 
say one word against you until you want to repay him.” To his 
credit, too, be it added that whilst he was annually giving away 
large sums, his name figured little in subscription-lists. And it 
speaks nobly for the firm of Rogers, Olding, and Co., that when 
the bank was robbed of a large amount, munificent offers of 
assistance came from all quarters, one friend, a true one surely, 
placing £100,000 at Rogers’s disposal. 

In correspondence with the equanimity of his nature was the 
smoothness of his life. The bank robbery was almost the sole 
event to ruffle the calm, until the accident came that deprived 
him of physical activity. Washington Irving, writing of the 
poet in his old age, says, “He has enjoyed life, the feast is 
over, but he occasionally indulges in a breakfast yet;” but 
it may be questioned whether he was a happy man. Sir F. 
Doyle writes of the tinge of bitterness that ran through his con- 
versation, and considers that he was disappointed. “ His early 
triumphs,” he adds, “had no doubt flattered his imagination 
with the hope of future greatness, and when this hope failed to 
realise itself, his temper turned somewhat sour, as did, indeed, 
his face; still, this vinegar aspect did not go very deep, it was 
only an aspect, and never impaired the genuine kindness of his 
nature.” In appearance Rogers had nothing to favour him, and 
there are indications that he felt this more than a sensible man 
should. Ward, afterwards Lord Dudley, was gross enough to 
taunt him with his ghastly appearance, and to ask him why he 
did not set up his hearse, and Rogers revenged himself in an 
epigram,— 

“ Ward has no heart they say, but I deny it ; 
He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it.” 

It was owing to courtesy, rather than to judgment, that on the 
death of Wordsworth, the post of Laureate was offered to Rogers, 
who was then eighty-seven years of age. He was wise enough 
to decline the honour. 

Rogers belongs to the elegant order of poets. His verse is 
graceful and refined, wanting in thought and flashes of inspira- 
tion, but never foolish, although frequently inaccurate. Many 
of his expressions and metaphors—and in this he resembles 
Campbell—will not bear examination. He is content to say 
something pretty, whether his words convey a meaning or not, 
and it is to be feared that his modest hope of enlightening 
climes and moulding future ages has no chance of being realised. 





He came into the world at a fortunate period. He was 
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the senior of all the great poets who made the first quarter of 
this century so famous, and when he published The Pleasures 
of Memory in 1793, he had no strong competitors with the 
exception of Cowper and Crabbe. Both these poets had a distinct 
vein of their own, both are powerfully pathetic,and both, though 
inavery different way, looked at Nature withouttrusting to books. 
Cowper’s imagination lifts him at times into a lofty region of 
thought; at times, too, he writes exquisite lyrics, and many of 
his occasional verses are rich with humour and fancy. Often 
weak in judgment when he assumes the gown of the preacher, 
he is always true when depicting the rural scenes he loves so 
well. Crabbe, whose work, though full of energy, is sometimes 
difficult, apart from the metre, to distinguish from prose, is 
saved as a poet by a pathos which is not that of the prose 
writer, and by an originality that places him alone as a delineator 
of certain aspects of Nature. Horace Smith called Crabbe 
** Pope in worsted stockings;”’ but, in fact, there are few 
points of likeness between them. Pope’s fine wit and exquisite 
precision of phrase, that happy art which makes him, with 
one exception, the most frequently quoted poet in the language 
is denied to Crabbe, whose works do not contain half-a-dozen 
familiar quotations; and Pope is wholly wanting in the close 
observation of natural objects and of human life apart from 
town life, that distinguishes the author of The Borough. In 
spite of his modern proclivities and sense of natural beauty, 
Rogers has more affinity to Pope than to Cowper or Crabbe ; 
and we are inclined to fancy he would have preferred the society 
of Pope and his friends, to that of the greater poets and men of 
letters who surrounded his table. 

It is to his credit, however, that he could appreciate almost 
every variety of literary power. Wordsworth he treated with 
the highest respect, saying, “ He deserves all his fame;” but for 
Shakespeare he is stated by Hayward to have had little real 
admiration. It is always interesting to learn what a distin- 
guished man of letters has to say about books. Rogers 
did not take readily to new works, and when the most recent 
novel was recommended, preferred to read an old one; Pope, 
with a warmth of expression unusual to him, is called “a 
darling man;” he found, as many readers have done since, an 
**inexpressible charm” in Gray’s letters, saying that they are 
as witty as Walpole’s, and have what his want, true wisdom. 
Beattie’s Minstrel, or rather the First Book, delighted him; 
so did Cowper’s Homer; and The Cottar’s Saturday Night 
is pronounced to be the finest pastoral in any language. Rogers 
regretted, by-the-way, that he had never seen Burns, although 
he was once within thirty miles of his house; and he must have 
regretted, too, in after-years, that his courage failed him one 
day when he had his hand on Dr. Johnson’s knocker. 

Like Gray, he admired excessively Marivaux’s Marianne, 
which he read six times through; and the story goes that, finding 
three persons at one of his breakfasts who had never read the 
novel, he lent them each a copy. “I don’t call Robinson 
Orusoe and Gulliver’s Travels novels,” he said; “they stand 
quite unrivalled for invention among all prose fictions.” Of 
Scott he does not appear to have thought highly, and was not 
sure that he would not rather have written Manzoni’s Promessi 
Spozithan all Scott’s novels, which reminds one of Coleridge’s very 
moderate estimation of the Waverleys, and of his absurd comment 
on The Bride of Lammermoor and Ivanhoe as“ two wretched 
abortions.” Rogers had a just estimate of Coleridge. He called 
his Love one of the most enchanting lyrics in the language, 
and had a very different opinion of his powers as a talker from 
that entertained by Carlyle. “One morning,” he said, “ when 
Hookham Frere also breakfasted with me, Coleridge talked 
for three hours without intermission about poetry, and so 
admirably, that I wish every word he uttered had been written 
down.” Yet the marvellous talker was not always intelligible. 
A story told with extreme brevity in the Table-Talk is 
amplified by the Edinburgh Reviewer, who complains that Mr. 
Dyce has selected the worst version. The point is expressed 
with equal pertinence in both, but we will give Mr. Hayward’s 
the preference :— 

‘¢¢ Wordsworth and myself,’ said Rogers, ‘had walked to Highgate 
to call on Coleridge, when he was living at Gillman’s. We sat with 
him two hours, he talking the whole time without intermission. 
When we left the house we walked for some time without speaking. 
** What a wonderful man he is!” exclaimed Wordsworth.—“ Wonderful 
indeed,” said I.—‘‘ What depth of thought, what richness of expres- 
‘sion !” continued Wordsworth.—‘ There’s nothing like him that ever 
I heard,” rejoined I.—Another pause.—“ Pray,” inquired Words- 
worth, “did you precisely understand what he said about the 
Kantian philosophy ?’—R. “Not precisely.’”—W. “Or about the 











plurality of worlds?”—R, “I can’t say I did. In fact, if the truth 
must out, I did not understand a syllable from one end of his mono. 
logue to the other.””—W. ‘No more did I.”’” 

There is some danger lest this article should be as discursive 
as the book that has suggested it. One interesting feature of 
the Table-Talk has not yet been mentioned, and must now be 
dismissed with a word or two. Rogers died scarcely more than 
thirty years ago, yet his recollections carry the reader back to 
old-world incidents and to a state of society curiously unlike that 
with which we are familiar. He remembered seeing the heads of 
rebels upon Temple Bar, and when a lad, saw “a whole cartful 
of young girls in dresses of various colours, on their way to be 
executed at Tyburn.” At the sale of Dr. Johnson’s books, he 
met General Ogelthorpe, who, when a young man, had shot 
snipes in Conduit Street. He recollected the time when it wag 
the fashion to wear swords, and when women’s head-dresseg 
were so high that on taking a lady to Ranelagh, she was forced 
to sit on a stool on the floor of the coach. He remembered 
Brighton before the Pavilion was built, and saw the Prince of 
Wales drinking tea in a public room of the inn, “just as other 
people did.” He knew a lawyer at Brighton who had known 
Gray; he had shaken hands with Wilkes, and felt proud of it 
for a week afterwards. He had supped with Adam Smith, 
breakfasted with Robertson the historian, heard him preach, 
heard Blair preach, and had taken coffee with the Piozzis, “allin 
one day.” At Erskine’s house, at Hampstead, he dined with the 
Prince of Wales. Like Fanny Burney, he was present at the trial 
of Hastings, and though he does not mention her name, must 
have met her at Streatham. Fox he knew intimately, and went 
with him once to see young Betty act Hamlet; and passing from 
gay to grave, it is interesting to read that, in a chapel in the City 
Road, he saw the dead body of a clergyman, “in full canonicals, 
his grey hair partly shading his face on both sides, and his flesh 
resembling wax. It was the corpse of John Wesley, and the 
crowd moved slowly and silently round and round the table to 
take a last look at that most venerable man.” 

Certainly the Table-Talk, weak though it may be in some 
ways, is well worthy of a reprint, and the agreeable form in 
which it now appears should tempt many book-buyers. 





FREEMAN’S CHIEF PERIODS OF EUROPEAN 
HISTORY.* 

Mr. Freeman has so often said that the history of Europe is 
an unbroken tale, that we know that we must not expect from 
him divisions into separate self-explanatory periods. Notwith- 
standing their title, the lectures in his latest volume contain a 
general survey rather than a series of pictures; and the author 
lingers with manifest preference over the abiding or reappearing 
features of the history, not on the transient characteristics of 
epochs. On the question of periodicity in history, recently 
discussed by Dr. O. Lorenz, he says nothing, and he would 
probably rule it to be outside his province. The old division of 
history into centuries was certainly misleading, for a century 
does not oblige historians by closing a chapter at its close, or 
by turning over a new leaf at its beginning. But, as 
Dr. Lorenz points out, there are indications of natural periods 
in history. Three hundred years commonly exhaust the living 
force of certain ideas and institutions; in six hundred years a 
larger transformation takes place. The coming in of new forces 
and the waning of old appear to be governed by fixed laws. 

Mr. Freeman’s division has the merit of simplicity; and 
it brings into unmistakable prominence the great dividing 
lines. According to his view, the history of Europe is the 
history of Rome with a prologue,—Europe before Rome; and 
an epilogue,—Europe Romeless. He does not undervalue the 
great, in some respects unrivalled, importance of the period in 
which Rome had not yet arisen, which was a brief, brilliant 
summary of all that man has done or can do. The nations of 
the world can strive after no higher ideal than to reproduce on 
a large scale the political life of Hellenic cities. In the first 
period, as in those that follow, the eternal Eastern Question 
played its part; and the Aryan family had not only to develop 
their common institutions within their borders, but to defend 
them against the barbarism of the East. Mr. Freeman’s views 
on every phase of the Eastern Question are as rigid as a 
Crusader’s. We ought always to rejoice in the victory of the 
men of the West, whether at Troy, Marathon, or Zama. He 





* The Chief Periods of Europeon Histovy. Six Lectures, Read in the University 
of Oxford, in Trinity Term, 1885. By Edward A. Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.Lis 
Regius Professor of Modern History. London: Macmillan and Co. 1886, 
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‘will not consent to relax the rule even in favour of the 
solitary invader of Europe who has gained the admiration and 
sympathy of European men. Of the strife between Hannibal 
and Rome, he writes :— 

“Never, in truth, was the Eternal Question so near to its solution 

go near to a solution which might have stifled the life of Europe for 
ever, as when Hannibal debated in his mind whether he should march 
straight from the field of Cannz to the gates of Rome. It wasa 
moment like that when it rested on the vote of the polemarch Kalli- 
machos whether the thousands of Athens should meet the tens of 
thonsands of Persia on the day of Marathon. It is not for us to say 
whether such a march would have turned the destiny of the world for 
ever; it is enough that all that formed the life of Europe, all that was 
toform the life of Christendom, seemed at that moment to hang on the 
balance. The difficulty is fully to take in that Hennibal and his kinsfolk, 
the great house and the greatest of its sons, were, in truth, fighting 
in the same cause as the mere barbarian destroyers against whom the 
strife had to be waged at other stages of the longtale. Yet so it is; 
when we see Rome, with her citizens, colonists, and allies, holding up 
against the mercenaries. of Carthage; when we contrast the votary 
of Jupiter with the votary of Moloch, we shall soon see on which side 
it was the abiding interests of mankind truly lay. It was, after all, 
in the worthiest of causes that the first of cities was pitted against 
the first of men. The overthrow of Carthage enabled Rome to go on 
to the overthrow of Greece; but if Greece was to have a conqueror, 
it was well that she should have a conqueror who could become a 
disciple in a way such as the Phoonician never could be. It is hard 
to name Hannibal along with Attila, or even with Abd-al-rahman ; yet 
the day of Zama, or rather the long endurance which made the day 
of Zama possible, must be set down by the still abiding world of 
Europe as a great salvation, a crowning mercy, alongside of the work 
of AXtius and Theodoric and the work of the elder Charles.” 
We do not venture to meet Mr. Freeman’s view with a negative, 
for the historical argument is on his side; but is there not a 
little danger at present of our falling into a mood of racial 
fanaticism for the Aryans, not in harmony with faith in the 
unity of the human family, or with the aspiration of our poet,— 
‘* All men to be 
Will make one people ere man’s race be run ”’? 
According to the commonly accepted theory—for the view of 
Geiger and Penka has few adherents—the Aryans came originally 
from the East, and became what they are largely through the 
influences of the West. Is it certain that later conquerors from 
the East or South, had they effected permanent settlements in 
Europe, would not have accommodated themselves to the Western 
surroundings? ‘The history of the Ottoman Turks does not, we 
confess, favour this conclusion. 

The Roman period at first sight appears an advance on the 
Greek. The practical, persistent Roman welded Greek ideas 
into system and spread them over the world. The efficiency of 
Roman rule and the comfort it brought to the peoples cannot 
but excite admiration. Not less admirable were the wisdom and 
self-control exhibited by a naturally grasping people in acquiring 
their wide dominion. In the second century B.C., the Roman 
Senate became a Court of International Justice, to which kings 
and peoples flocked, because it was the only power in the world that 
could enforce its decisions. Gradually it was able to connect 
nation after nation to itself by all sorts of ties; one nation or 
city was a friendly ally, another enjoyed less privilege, a 
third still less; and the variety of the relation proved a 
safety for Rome, as the dependants of these various allies 
were less likely to make common cause against it. But 
it is only the intellectual wisdom of the Romans that we 
can admire. They were destitute of the deeper moral 
wisdom which teaches men to refrain from wronging even the 
weak, The Greeks scorned the barbarians; but the fine in- 
tellectual scorn of the Greeks became, in the coarser-grained 
Roman, a base passion, partly love of power, partly greed of 
gain, to possess themselves of the rights and property of others. 
Friendly allies were degraded as soon as they ceased to be use- 
ful; and the central Government, as well as the provincial 
Governors, kept a vigilant outlook for opportunities to encroach 
upon human liberty. The gusts of generous feeling which moved 
Greek assemblies seldom disturbed the selfish consistency of 
Roman policy, although there was a party in the Senate in the 
later Republic which professed to watch over the interest of 
subject-races. 

Mr. Freeman’s remarks on the rise of Christianity will 
be read with interest, as giving the views of a writer who 
rarely touches upon the religious side of history. They are 
characteristic ; for while it was impossible to describe 
Christianity as a product of the Aryan family, Mr. Freeman 
1s careful to note that they almost alone have proved their elect 
character by accepting it :— 

“In the highest teaching of all, Roman and Goth had to become 
the disciples of the Jew, but of the Jew speaking only by the mouth 








of a Greek interpreter. Before the Aryan world of Europe coul@ 
traly do its work, it had to take toitself a Semitic creed. It had to 
take to itself that Semitic creed so fully, so exclusively, as to make 
it by adoption the creed of Europe, to make it before all things the 
creed of Rome. For the last twelve hundred years the Eternal 
Question has taken the shape of an abiding strife between two 
creeds alike of Semitic birth. But of those two creeds, one has 
become Aryan by adoption; the younger races accepted the gift 
which the elder cast aside: as the birthright of Edom passed to 
Israel, so the birthright of Israel passed to be the common heritage 
of the Greek, the Roman and the Teuton. Rome is not Rome in alk 
her fulness, she has not risen to the true height of her mission in the 
world, she is not fully mistress and teacher of the nations, till she has 
cast aside her old gods and has bowed to the spiritual mastery of a 
despised sect from a despised corner of her dominion. The miracle 
of miracles, greater than dried-up seas and cloven rocks, greater than 
the dead rising again to life, was when Augustus on his throne, 
Pontiff of the gods of Rome, himself a god to the subjects of Rome, 
bent himself to become the worshipper of a crucified provincial 
of his Empire. The conversion of our own folk, the conversion of 
any other barbarian folk of Europe, was no marvel. Where Rome led, 
all must follow,—Celt, Teuton, Slave, each in his turn. That 
Christianity should become the religion of the Roman Empire is the 
miracle of history ; but that it did so become is the leading fact of 
all history from that day onwards. Explain the fact as we will, 
Christianity is the religion of the Roman Empire, and it is hardly 
more. It has been accepted by every land which either became part 
of the Empire or came under its inflaence ; that is, it has become 
the creed of Europe and European colonies.” 

The Medizval Empire is, of course, spoken of as a continuation 
of the old Roman Empire. It was so in name; and later theorists 
desirous to glorify the Empire elaborated a theory that the 
Emperor represented that “holy and glorious people” the 
Romans, who established their power solely for the good of 
humanity! Rome was the crowning-place of the Mediwval 
Emperors, but neither their capital nor the seat of their power. 
Mr. Freeman admits that whatever power they had, rested upon 
their position in Germany; and Germany, not Rome, was the 
civil head of the world in the Middle Ages, unless we understand 
Rome in a non-local sense. 

In the concluding lecture, attention is drawn to a difference. 
between the North and the South which has greatly affected 
history, although perhaps its explanation belongs to anthro- 
pology. Southern races have made the city the centre of social 
and political life; but Northern men, especially the Slavs and 
Teutons, start from the tribe. Tribes are easily fused into 
nations, but it is hard. to unite self-governing cities without 
giving some degree of superiority to one over the other. In 
consequence of this, free cities have often proved to be the 
greatest obstacles to the unity of nations. In the concluding 
lecture, notice is also taken of the resemblances between our 
Romeless world and the first period. Then, as now, the world 
had no head. International law was, in consequence, at once 
important and difficult. Every Greek State was bound by 
certain rules and customs in its dealings with other Greek States ; 
the difficulty was to enforce compliance when a powerful State 
chose to disregard them. We are confronted with the same 
difficulty. We can control Greece and Bulgaria by despatches 
and threats; but we have as yet found no means of controlling 
a master of legions if he desires to gain a province or avenge a 
slight. 

We cannot part with the Lectures without expressing our 
sense of their value. Readers will not fully appreciate their 
persistent correction of popular misconceptions until they returm 
to other histories, and then they will find how much they have 
learned from Mr. Freeman. The lectures delivered on Gregory 
of Tours are not to be published; but a promise is given that 
they will be incorporated in a larger work, in which the author 
purposes to exhibit in detail the circumstances of the early 
Teutonic settlements in Gaul, and to contrast them with the less. 
known Teutonic settlements in England. Meanwhile, he 
indulges in a parting shot at his literary antagonists, who are 
informed that he has nowhere said, because he never thought, 
that every one Briton was necessarily killed even in those parts 
of Britain which became most thoroughly Teutonic. Perhaps 
not; but he has made some rather strong statements on the 
subject, and many will be glad to see detailed proof of them. It 
is from the history of the analagous settlements in Gaul that 
the difficulties connected with the English settlements can be 
best cleared up. 





A PAIR OF NOVELS.* 
Thelma derives its name from a girl whose character and cir- 
cumstances have enough points of resemblance to those of the 





* (1.) Thelma. By Marie Corelli, London: Richard Bentley and Son.—— 
(2.) True to a Type, By R, Cleland, Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood 
and Sons. 
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heroine in the Princess of Thule, to warrant a suspicion that 
the author’s thoughts must have been more or less influenced 
by Mr. Black’s novel. Thelma comes from a remote and little- 
known region in Norway, as Sheila did from Lewis; then, 
again, Thelma’s refinement and cultivation present a striking 
contrast to the rusticity and roughness of her surroundings; 
she combines quaint simplicity and ignorance of the ways 
of the world with ample natural talent and capacity for 
shrewd observation; she is distinguished by extreme docility 
and sweetness, as well as by moral strength and nobility of 
character ; and she, like Sheila, undergoes the fate of a wild 
flower rooted up and transplanted to a hot-bed, inasmuch as she 
is transferred by matrimony from her native wilds to the garden 
of “ society,” and made to exchange the joys of freedom for the 
constraints of an artificial state of existence. The hero, Sir 
Philip Errington, is yachting in Norway with three other young 
men, when he accidentally comes across an unknown damsel of 
matchless beauty, and falls in love with her on the spot. Having 
ascertained her place of abode, he follows her thither, and 
presents himself to her father, a polished, amiable sort of old 
Viking, whose social rank is that of a farmer, though by birth 
heclaims descent from kings. Finding her virtues and charms 
in general to be as transcendent as her beauty, Sir Philip loses 
no time in wooing and winning Thelma, and then takes 
his bride home to England. Here their happiness would 
have been perfect but for the persevering machinations of 
spiteful enemies. And these at last contrive to bring about a 
misunderstanding so serious as to separate the devoted couple 
and produce considerable misery and heartburning,—though 
not more than can be remedied before the curtain falls. One of 
the most curious features in the story, of which the above gives 
a rough outline, is the wayward unkindness with which the 
author treats her hero. At first, and during the greater part 
of the book, he is evidently a prime favourite, being handsome, 
rich, accomplished, honest, honourable, loveable, exemplary as 
lover, husband, and friend, and having no failings or wrong- 
doings laid to his charge. But then, in the third volume, she 
seems to change, and get angry with him all of a sudden, without 
rhyme or reason, like a child in a pet with its doll, and to deter- 
mine that he shall be made responsible—whether deservedly or not 
—for the misunderstanding which constitutes the book’s culmi- 
nating disaster. The misunderstanding in question would not have 
occurred if he had betrayed a friend’s confidence, and imparted 
to Thelma a private affair in no way concerning her, which the 
person who confided it to him particularly wished him not to 
reveal to her. So the author, in her sudden anxiety to throw 
blame upon him, first endeavours to deduce the moral that a 
man is bound to tell his wife everything that he knows—which 
in this case, be it observed, would have involved telling her a 
friend’s secret that she had nothing to do with—and then, as if 
fearing lest this moral may not be so universally accepted as to 
ensure him the desired censure, Miss Corelli goes on to announce 
(much to the reader’s surprise) that the mischief would not have 
happened but for Sir Philip’s own conceit, though there has 
hitherto been no sign of his being addicted to that fault! This 
seems to us not only hard upon an innocent man, but also an 
artistic mistake. For if a character in a novel has a defect 
which is destined to be an important factor in events in the third 
volume, then surely that defect ought to be made a little con- 
spicuous in previous pages, and not kept so far out of sight that 
its existence has never been even suspected. 

Thelma is called “a society novel;” this, however, seems 
rather a misnomer, seeing that more than half the book is 
descriptive of scenery and people in primitive parts of Norway, 
and that that is decidedly the best half, and has a vigour, fresh- 
ness, and vividness which are lacking to the other. Thelma 
herself, although endowed with over-many perfections, is 
interesting. So is her father, the impulsive, fearless, proud, 
old Viking, whose tendency to savage wildness is tempered by 
culture and genial kindliness, and for whom the weird burial of 
the Crimson Shroud seems a meet and appropriate termination. 
So, too, is the half-witted, affectionate, fiercely jealous Sigurd, 
with his preternatural keenness of intuition in relation to what- 
ever affects his love, and power of expressing his thoughts in 
fanciful metaphors worthy of a poet. But on turning from the 
Norwegian to the English characters, there is a dismal falling- 
off. The people are conventional and commonplace specimens 
of humanity, as studied in the novelette of a society paper; 
and it seems doubtful whether the author has a sufficiently 


7 
her for writing on the subject. 





For instance, as it is not 
customary amongst ladies and gentlemen—who are not 
Bohemians—to go calling upon an ordinary acquaintance 
late in the evening, after dinner, without special invitation, 
it seems odd that Sir Francis Lennox should have done 
this without any one (except the reader) being struck by the 
singularity of his proceeding. And, again, to descend to “ high 
life below stairs,” it seems to argue ignorance of the etiquette 
which prevails there to represent all Lord Winsleigh’s domestics 

lady’s maid and footman included, as having supper together in 
the servants’ hall; for in large establishments like that of hig 
lordship, the upper servants do not condescend to sup in the hall 
with the common herd, but retire to the aristocratic seclusion of 
the housekeeper’s room,—an Elysium whose portals are flung 
open to a lady’s maid, and refuse to admit a livery. Finally, the 
plot is decidedly weak, and the book would have gained in every 
way by compression into two volumes. And though it is not 
without cleverness, yet its merits are inferior, in our opinion, to 
those of the last work from the same pen, Vendetta ! 


If Thelma attempts more than it can perform satisfactorily, the 
case is reversed in the story now to be considered, whose under- 
taking is unpretentious, and the performance sufficiently good to 
provoke a half-regret that its aim was not more ambitious. True 
to a Type does not aspire to depict the sensational or sublime; its 
characters are not calculated to excite strong admiration, aver. 
sion, sympathy, or violent emotion of any kind, but it contents 
itself with being a light drawing-room comedy, which is made 
successful by the fidelity to nature and sense of humour of the 
writer. He (or should it be she P) isan observer and philosopher, 
quick to detect and analyse what passes through the minds of 
his fellow-creatures, and not moved very seriously by the follies 
which he perceives and satirises, and deems fitting rather for 
smiles than tears. And he takes care that though his people 
may be ridiculous, they shall yet none of them be destitute of 
brains, or incapable of an occasional shrewd remark like the 
subjoined sample, which is taken almost at random out of one 
of the conversations, and wherein is pithily expressed a most 
essential qualification for success in life :— 

‘Tt is not so much special talent that is wanted, for getting on, as 
entireness. A man must pour his whole self into the one groove, if 
he is to make a hit. The whole of a very ordinary fellow is more, 


you see, and therefore surer to win, than part of one of your superior 
people dabbling in half-a-dozen different pursuits.” 


The dramatis persone of the story are the guests at an American 
sea-side hotel, described as “a salad of humanity where the 
sweets, the sours, and the bitters find themselves in new com- 
binations with one another, and united for a time in a sauce 
piquante of fresh air and idleness.” And in relating how the 
living ingredients of this salad bathed in the surf, picnicked, 
squabbled, flirted, and displayed their various foibles whilst 
pursuing their respective ends, the author finds ample scope to 
delineate human nature in clever and amusing sketches (there 
is not enough in them to be called finished portraits) which 
give the impression of being drawn from life. Perhaps the 
gem of the collection is Mrs. Naylor. Shrewish, vain, selfish, 
interfering tyrannically with her daughter’s love-affairs, petty 
and unamiable in every way, she at first inspires mere con- 
temptuous dislike; but before the end, that sentiment is 
moderated perforce by a sort of involuntary respect, in conse- 
quence of the talent and resource she shows in coping with a 
sudden emergency, and making dire defeat assume the appear- 
ance of almost triumph. The woman who distinguished herself 
as she did then, could not have been altogether despicable, one 
feels. Again, the “school-ma’am” and her fragment of old- 
young-lady’s romance, half-ludicrous and half-pathetic, is 
deserving of special praise. And noteworthy, also, is the laugh- 
able, vulgar, old Scotchwoman, whose maternal fondness causes 
her to regard her conceited, solemn prig of a son as a very 
paragon of attraction and matrimonial eligibility, and gives her 
an unalterable and openly proclaimed conviction that no un- 
married young lady can possibly behold him without setting her 
cap at him. The book’s greatest blemish is the episode from 
which it apparently takes its title, wherein a father and daughter 
who are utter strangers and ignorant of each other’s existence, 
are brought together in the relation of engaged lovers. In itself, 
the idea of such a thing is repulsive; and besides that, the 
discovery of the real relationship between them is so purely 
accidental, that one has an uncomfortable shudder at the 
narrowness of the escape. 
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THE WORKS OF JOHN MARSTON.* 
Tue Elizabethan playwright and satirist who not unreasonably, 
and apparently with less than his wonted insincerity, invoked 
“hungry oblivion” to devour his works and name, has in our 
day been resuscitated in a manner which seems to mock his 
invocation, though it undoubtedly does credit to the zeal and 
enterprise of his latest editor and publisher. His complete 
works, in three handsome and tolerably thick volumes, are the 
most recent addition to the series of “ Old English Dramatists ” 
now being published by Mr. Nimmo. It would not be easy to 
speak too highly of the beauty of the type and excellence of the 
paper of these volumes, or of the careful and conscientious 
manner in which the works of Marston have been edited by Mr. 
Bullen. Poets far greater than Marston have had no such 
honour accorded to them. To the present writer, who has, 
from a sense of duty, plodded painfully through the whole of 
the plays and poems, it seems singular that they should have 
been thought worthy of being reprinted in any form 
at all. Marston was certainly no favourite with his contem- 
poraries, and none of his plays, as wholes, have been accepted 
by modern students as masterpieces of our old drama, either in 
conception or in execution. Even Mr. Bullen, who in his 
introductory notice of the poet has left unpraised nothing of 
real value in the latter’s writings, does not appear to have been 
much attracted towards them. The best work of Marston 
might be compressed into a volume of much smaller dimensions 
than any of the three before us, and even if judged by his best, 
rather than by the average of his achievements, he could scarcely 
be said to be entitled to take a very high rank among his fellow- 
playwrights. In his highest verse we find no subtle melody or 
true rhythmical movement, hardly any grace, tenderness, or 
pathos, and no spontaneous outbursts of passion stirring the 
soul to its very depths. The three lines,— 
‘“ Lies not my son tombed in the swelling main?” 
“Tags at his our against the stubborn wave,” 
“In the dall, leaden hand of snoring sleep,”— 
are as resonant as any that Marston has written, and in the 
lament of his Antonio,— 
‘ Alas, Feliche, I have ne’er a friend ; 
No country, father, brother, kinsman, left 
To weep my fate, or sigh my funeral : 
I roll but up and down, and fill a seat 
In the dark cave of dusky misery,”— 
there is more of pathos than we shall find elsewhere in his 
writings. Yet no reader will, we think, contend that the above 
lines have not been greatly surpassed in melody, pathos, and 
felicity of expression by Marlowe, Beaumont, Webster, Tourneur, 
and Ford. Marston in one respect, however, if in no other, is dis- 
tinguished above all his fellows,—in his unparalleled foulness of 
language. Though none of his fellow-dramatists or immediate pre- 
decessors and followers were troubled with any fastidious shrinking 
from the use of strong or coarse language, Marston in this par- 
ticular far outstrips them all, and their most indecent scenes seem 
almost delicate and refined when compared with his. He is the 
most scurrilous of buffoons, for, in spite of Hazlitt’s dictum that 
he is pre-eminently a satirist, his love of vulgar raillery, his too 
manifest delight in conjuring up and brooding over filthy images, 
and his constant lack of dignity, self-restraint, moral earnest- 
ness, and passionate indignation against the follies and vices he 
ridicules, rank him rather with buffoons than with true satirists. 
A comparison has been sometimes instituted or suggested 
between him and Tourneur; but two writers more diverse in 
their essential qualities it would hardly be possible to imagine. 
They both, indeed, lacked geniality and true humour, and both 
inveighed in no measured terms against the excesses of the 
period; but here all likeness ends. Tourneur is one of the most, 
and Marston one of the least, intense of writers; the former is 
always terribly in earnest, the latter is hardly ever so. Tourneur, 
too, is a great master of poetic style, verbal melody, and pre- 
cision of utterance, and these are not the distinguishing 
characteristics of Marston’s verse. In no written utterance of 
Marston do we find the infinite weariness of heart, grief, wrath, 
and sullen scorn which are conveyed not merely in the words 
but in the very cadence—so lingering, languid, and mournful—of 
such lines as the following in The Revenger’s Tragedy :— 
“ Banquets, ease, and langhter, 


Can make great men as greatness goes by clay ; 
But wise men little are more great than they.” 





* The Works of John Marston. Edited by A. H. Bullen, B.A. 3 vols. 
London: J.C, Nimmo, 1887, 





Marston succeeds only in producing in the minds of his readers 
disgust and loathing at the language he employs in satirising 
the licentiousness of his time,—not at the licentiousness itself ; 
but the very opposite is the effect produced by the burning words 
of Tourneur. In spite of his habitual coarseness, however, there 
is a certain manliness of tone in all Marston’s writings, and this 
manliness of his makes him ashamed at times of giving way to his 
own worst impulses, and pandering to the vulgar taste for ribaldry 
and lubricity of suggestion. Thus, in the prologue to The Fawn, 
which is, on the whole, the most readable and entertaining of all 
his plays, he alleges that the “ modest pleasure” of his auditors 
is his “scope,” and promises that there shall be no “rank 
bawdry ” in his comedy, adding the vaunt that— 
“The Venus of this scene doth loathe to wear 
So vile, so common, so immodest clothings.” 
His manly resolution, however—if, indeed, it was made before 
the composition of his play, which seems doubtful—soon yields 
to his natural and apparently uncontrollable propensity to filth; 
and so early as in the second act, he so far fails to fulfil the 
promise made in the prologue as to farnish us with scenes which, 
for indelicacy of idea and grossness of language, are not easily 
matched in the plays of his contemporaries. His diction— 
except in his prose passages, which are often masterly in 
expression—is generally rugged and harsh, and not unfre- 
quently quaint and pedantic; nor do we find any delicate 
play of fancy, or much richness of imagination or subtle sug- 
gestiveness of phrase or epithet, in his dramas or poems. Such 
happy lines as the following :— 
“Ts not yon gleam the shuddering morn that flakes 
With silver tincture the east verge of heaven ?”’— 
in their infrequency may fitly be compared to angels’ visits. 
His plays lack dramatic life and movement, the plots are mostly 
intricate, perplexing, and uninteresting, and there is no growth 
or development in his characters, who, indeed are little better 
than puppets. His females are remarkable for nothing so much 
as their habitual indelicacy of sentiment and masculine plain- 
ness of speech; and though from this censure the Beatrice of 
The Dutch Courtesan must be excepted for the unusual tender- 
ness with which, as Mr. Bullen truly observes, she has been 
delineated by Marston, there is little of marked individuality in 
her character. The present writer cannot share Mr. Bullen’s 
admiration for the character of the courtesan herself, than 
whom, he says, “there are few figures more striking in the 
Elizabethan drama.” Her lust and thirst for blood and ven- 
geance are, indeed, unappeasable ; but there seems but little of 
true art or talent in the construction of the barbarous jargon in 
which she is made to express her ferocity of feeling or her 
simulated tenderness. Of women in general, Marston seems 
to have entertained the opinion expressed in his Insatiate 
Countess :— 
“Women are made 
Of blood, without souls.’ 
And one of his strongest passages of invective—that in which, 
perhaps, he more nearly touches Juvenal than he does elsewhere 
—is Mendoza’s diatribe in prose against the whole sex in the 
second scene of the first act of that certainly powerful but 
repulsive and tedious play, The Malcontent. 

The highest note of tragedy ever struck by Marston is 
undoubtedly the speech of Andrugio in Scene 1, Act 4, of 
Antonio and Mellida. As it is given in Lamb’s Specimens, 
it is unnecessary to quote it here; and it would certainly 
be presumptuous to add to or detract from the praises so 
liberally bestowed upon it by other writers. Still, noble and 
dignified as are the thoughts expressed in this speech, felicitous 
and richly economical as it is in its choice of imagery, con- 
densed, massive, stately, and even sonorous as is its blank verse, 
it must strike most readers as coming rather from the head 
than from the heart, and as being more marked by rhetorical 
than poetical brilliancy. Admiration and sympathy are felt on 
reading it; but we are certainly not carried away by a torrent 
of passion and indignation, as we are in the great speeches of 
the outcast Lear, with which Lamb has not hesitated to compare 
the utterances of Andrugio in the third and fourth acts of 
Marston’s play. Andrugio’s questionings of Earth and Nature 
in the third act have nearly as much rhetorical force, with 
the same lack of passionate overflow of utterance, as his speech 
in the fourth act to which we have referred. The spirit of 
avubt, dissatisfaction, and even rebellion against things as 
they are, which pervades them, reminds one of certain 
passages in the writings of pessimistic poets of our own day, 
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and seems to justify the imputation of infidelity which has 
sometimes been cast upon Marston. We certainly find much 
less of religious feeling in his works than we do in those of 
Marlowe, who has often been regarded as an absolute atheist; 
and we could far better imagine Webster, who wrote:— 


“ Heaven-gates are not so widely arch’d 
As princes’ palaces; they that enter there 
Must go upon their knees,” — 


or Ford, who said :— 
“ Far better ’tis 
To bless the sun than reason why it shines ; 
Yet He thou talk’st of is above the sun,”— 
as ministers of the Gospel than Marston, who, we yet know, 
entered the Church after he had abandoned the writing of plays. 

The comedy of Hastward Ho! which Marston wrote in con- 
junction with Jonson and Chapman, each of whom had pro- 
bably a larger share in its composition than himself, is one of 
the most delightful and genial masterpieces of the Elizabethan 
stage; it presents an admirable and almost unique picture of 
old London citizen-life, and is full of fun and animation. Its 
prose may be taken as a fair representation of the colloquial 
language of the day, and has an ease, grace, vivacity, and per- 
spicuity with which English prose has not generally been 
credited before the time of Cowley and Dryden; it is entirely 
free from the pedantry and harsh Latinisms which so often 
disfigure the prose of such masters as Bacon and Milton. Such 
blemishes as the comedy has, it probably owes to Marston 
chiefly ; it is certainly not difficult to trace his hand in such 
scenes as the first of the second and fourth acts, in which the 
speeches of Gertrude and Quicksilver are very characteristic. 

We have not left ourselves much room to speak of Marston’s 
satirical poems, but it is perhaps enough to say of them that 
they rank, in respect of style and substance, with the very 
worst satires in the language. There is a certain rude vigour, 
indeed, everywhere displayed; but the broken lines, doggerel 
rhymes, and crudities of expression by which the satires are 
defaced, jar painfully on the sensitive ear, and make it impossible 
for them to be read with pleasure or satisfaction. 

We regret to have to conclude with the expression of our 
conviction that Marston’s works were not worthy of being 
republished. It is a pity that Mr. Bullen’s pains have not been 
expended on some worthier dramatist or poet. 





MR. FYFFE’S HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE.* 
Tur second volume of Mr. Fyffe’s History, of which the first 
appeared in the year 1880, fully maintains the level of his work. 
It is a book that is much wanted, and one which well fulfils its 
aim. ‘To describe it succinctly, it stands in the same relation to 
European history as Mr. Justin MacCarthy’s History of Our 
Own Times stands to English history. It does not pretend to 
be exhaustive or learned; and yet it is based upon a careful 
study of the original authorities by a trained mind. It is meant 
for every-day readers. It is short, accurate, and easy to read. It 
deals with a period of history of which it is not easy to find any 
continuous account, except in the dreary pages of Alison, or in 
text-books for schools. The style is vigorous. The facts are 
well worked in. Detail is not allowed to become wearisome, 
because every detail given bears on the general plot of the History. 
No one country is dealt with at the expense of the others, and 
we do not know any book in which the solidarity of modern 
Europe, as one great community whose civilisation must stand 
or fall as a whole, is more strikingly brought out. We have said 
that Mr. Fyffe’s book owes most of its value to the fact that 
it is the work of a man who, although he has not written with 
any pretension of learning, has studied the original authorities. 
We are not less surprised than Mr. Fyffe himself that he has 
not been permitted to study the English Foreign Office Records 
for a later period than the end of 1815, It appears that— 

“A rule not found necessary at Berlin, and some other foreign 

capitals, still closes to historical inquirers the English documents of 
the last seventy years. Restrictions are no doubt necessary in the 
case of transactions of recent date, but the period of seventy years is 
surely unnecessarily long. Public interests could not be prejudiced, 
nor could individuals be even remotely affected, by the freest exami- 
nation of the papers of 1820 or 1830,” 
We think that every one will agree that “the writer who first 
has access to the English archives after 1815, will have an 
advantage over those who have gone before him,” and we hope 
he may have an early opportunity of distinguishing himself. 





* A History of Modern Europe, By O. A. Fyffe, M.A, Vol. II, From 1814 to 
1848, London; Cassell and Co., Limited, 1886, 





Mr. Fyffe’s present volame provides many points of interest 
for the general reader. The period from 1815 to 1848 is one out 
of which all the questions which most intensely interest the 
political world at the present time take their rise. We should 
say at once that Mr. Fyffe’s is a political History, and does not 
touch upon the material, or social, or literary history of Europe 
during the period of which it treats. But it makes plain the 
origins of the political questions which now agitate Europe, 
There is nothing that is so vague to most of us as the general 
history of fifty years ago. A few of the leaders of the world 
may remember the Pragmatic Sanction and the origin of the 
struggle between Don Carlos and the Spanish Monarchy. They 
may know when the Eastern Question first became a vital one 
for England, and recollect the time when Count von Moltke, a 
young Staff officer, was attempting to show the Porte how to 
defeat Mehemet Ali. But most of us know nothing about these 
things. We cannot remember them, and we do not know where 
to find the history shortly told. The fact that the history of 
these years contains the germs of the European questions of 
the present day makes their history deeply interesting to the 
present generation. 

Among the other interesting things in this volume, there is a 
good account of the War of Greek Independence, showing how 
curiously the policy of Russia swayed between the desire to 
gain influence in the Turkish Peninsula, and the holy horror 
of all rebellion against constituted authority, even the authority 
of an infidel Government. This horror of revolution on 
the part of all the European Governments is the key-note of 
the whole period. The first note of a better spirit was heard in 
Canning’s reversal of Castlereagh’s policy, and his direct inter- 
ference in favour of Greece. We are glad to say that Mr. Fyffe, 
who not only disclaims but successfully avoids all party bias, 
does ample justice to Castlereagh, and shows that he was not 
so reactionary as has generally been believed. Castlereagh has 
always stood in England for reaction incarnate, and nothing 
that Mr. Fyffe can say alters the fact that he was the most re- 
actionary English politician of histime. It is therefore somewhat 
amusing to know that Castlereagh had to bear with a good deal 
of sermonising from Metternich, who considered him his dis- 
ciple, but a disciple not very sound in the faith. As to Metter- 
nich himself, no man ever carried to such excess the doctrine 
that the mass of the population in any country should have 
nothing to do with the laws, except to obey them. Indeed, he 
carried his practice much further. It was not only against the 
mass of the people that he fought. The nobles of Hungary, as 
well as the reformers in England or France, earned his bitter 
hatred by demanding constitutional rights. Perhaps the most 
cynical and outrageous thing he did was to insist, in 1831, upon 
the restoration of the Pope’s execrably misused authority in the 
name of good government and order, a course which, as Mr. Fyffe 
says, “extinguished Austria’s claim [in Italy ] to any sort of moral 
respect.” Yet this was the man whose ideas dominated all the 
Governments of Europe from 1815 to 1830, and even from 1830 
to 1848, every Government with the exception of France and 
England. The practical gist of the political creed which thus 
prevailed was that the slightest opposition to any European 
Government justified the interference of all the rest, but that 
no amount of oppression on the part of “ legitimate ” authority 
would justify any interference whatever. This doctrine, “ which 
would have empowered the Ozar to throw the armies of a 
coalition upon London if the Reform Bill had been carried by 
force,” was, we are bound to say, never accepted in England even 
by Castlereagh. But it was acted upon by every other European 
Government during the period to which this volume relates. It 
was under Canning that the opposite policy took root in 
England. We hope that the policy of putting moral, or even 
material pressure upon the barbarity and tyranny of European 
Governments, and of openly declaring sympathy with nations 
fighting to be free, and occasionally offering them the support 
of the British Government, is not one which any English party 
at the present moment would like to see abandoned. 

Coming to the Eastern Question, in which this principle seems 
to us from an English point of view to be of the most vital im- 
portance, we can trace within the period we are reviewing the rise 
and growth of the idea that the road to India is the key to English 
interests in the East. Pitt held that England was interested in 
the maintenance of the Ottoman State on account of the balance 
of power in Europe. But the danger of Russia making a treaty 
with Napoleon by which she should be allowed to conquer the 
Porte, and her subsequent action in the Greek Rebellion, began 
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that antagonism of English and Russian interests in the East 
which has prevailed to the present moment. The danger that 
Russia might cut off England from direct communication with 
India was probably at its greatest in 1833, when the Porte 
seemed helpless against Mehemet Ali, and Russia was its only 
friend. Never has Russia been so near her great end as at the 
time when she concluded the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi with 
the Sultan. ‘In fact,” as Mr. Fyffe says, “the success of the 
Russian diplomatists had been too great ;” and it was only after 
this treaty, by which the Sultan became the mere dependant of 
the Czar, that the other European Governments were able to 
agree among themselves that the Porte, though nominally an 
independent State, must for the future be placed under the 
joint protection of Europe. The possibility of establishing 
an overland route to India, either by way of the Euphrates or 
by the Red Sea, was just at this time engaging the attention 
of the British Government, and therefore it was equally im- 
possible for it to consent either to a Russian Protectorate 
at Constantinople, or to the contemplated usurpation of 
Mehemet Ali, who in that case would have possessed the whole 
coast from Alexandria to Constantinople. The opening of the 
Suez Canal has, of course, made inevitable the continuity of 
this policy on the part of England, a policy which has so far 
been completely successful, and the story of which will, we 
suppose, be traced in the next volume of Mr. Fyffe’s History. 





TECHNICAL SCHOOL BUILDING.* 

Tuts work appears opportunely, and affords a valuable contri- 
bution to the practical consideration of the question of Technical 
Education, which may be said to have at length passed out of 
the sphere of inquiry and discussion into that of action. Mr. 
Robins has had exceptional opportunities for writing a treatise 
on the construction of technical schools. As a member of the 
committee of the City Guilds Institute, he has been enabled 
to study every detail connected with the erection and fitting of 
the Institute’s Colleges at Kensington and Finsbury; and, as 
appears from his work, he has carefully inspected, in company 
with two professors of applied science, some of the principal 
technical institutions in France, Germany, Switzerland, and 
Austria. 

The real subject of the treatise is prefaced by two chapters 
dealing with technical education generally. In the former of 
these chapters, Mr. Robins gives a digest of the views expressed 
by well-known educationists in England and abroad; and in 
the second chapter, he gives the reader an analysis of the second 
Report of the Royal Commission on Technical Instruction. This 
chapter is somewhat disappointing, not so much on account of any 
want of ability on the author's part to treat of it, as from the in- 
herent difficulty of presenting an analysis or réswmé of a Report 
which was itself as compressed a condensation as could be made of 
a mass of information collected from different sources here and 
abroad, The most valuable portion of the book is that which 
treats of the plans of foreign buildings, and the design and con- 
struction of fittings for the teaching of different branches of 
applied science. The chapters dealing with these subjects are 
fally illustrated by detailed drawings, and will be found most 
serviceable to architects who are called upon to design laboratory 
fittings. The knowledge of the care and trouble expended by 
the Germans and Swiss in fitting their chemical, physical, and 
mechanical laboratories with the most suitable appliances 
for practical teaching, thereby facilitating the study of applied 
Science, and enabling the student to carry on operations which, 
without such fittings, would be impossible, has begun to awaken 
Englishmen toa sense of the importance of adequately equipping 
technical schools, and to the recognition of the fact that a 
building consisting of class-rooms and lecture-rooms, fitted with 
benches and blackboards, and nothing more, is of little use as a 
school for technical instruction. Indeed, nothing strikes one 
more forcibly in looking through the plates and letterpress of 
the work before us than the fact that the costliness of erecting 
technical schools depends mainly on the necessarily elaborate 
character of the appliances with which such schools are now 
provided. 

The chapter on “ Buildings for Applied Science and Art In- 
struction” contains a full description, illustrated by excellent 
drawings and statements as to cost of construction of some of 
the principal laboratories in Europe, including those of the 
Technical High Schools of Hanover, Aachen, Munich, and 


* Technical School and College Building, By E. C. Robins, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A. 
London: Whittaker and Co, 1887. 











Berlin, and of the new University at Strasbourg. Whilst the 
demand for State aid for higher technical instruction in this 
country is still unsatisfied, it may be worth while noting 
that the cost of the Technical High School of Berlin has ex- 
ceeded £400,000; that new chemical laboratories have been 
added to the Polytechnic of Zurich at a cost of £70,000, 
voted for the purpose by the Federal Council in 1883; 
that a new electrical laboratory has been erected at Paris 
at a cost of £14,000; and that one of the first acts 
of the German Government, after the annexation of Alsace 
and Lorraine, was to erect a University in Strasbourg 
—probably the best-fitted building in the world for the teaching 
of certain departments of applied science—at a cost of £640,000. 
The cost of the endowment of this last building, paid from 
Imperial funds, is nearly £50,000 a year. Full descriptions of 
these buildings will be found in Mr. Robins’s treatise. 

Not the least valuable part of this important work are the 
chapters devoted to the consideration of the fittings needed for 
the effective use of the several laboratories which are fully 
described in an earlier part of the volume. These chapters treat 
of the general principles to be kept in view in the construction 
of working benches, sinks, draught-closets, flues, evaporation- 
closets, drawing-tables, workshop benches, and other fittings 
which are found in the most recently erected laboratories and 
lecture theatres. In preparing these chapters, the author has 
been at pains to consult the leading professors in London and 
provincial towns, whose opinions he freely quotes. The subject 
of “ Heating and Ventilation,” one of considerable importance, 
and still imperfectly understood, is fully and scientifically 
treated in a separate chapter, which is followed by a descrip- 
tion of the several methods of warming and ventilation 
actually in use in the principal technical schools which have 
recently been erected in this country. As a contribution to the 
study of this subject, these chapters have a distinct value; but 
the reader must not expect to find in them a complete solution 
of the difficult problem of successfully heating, and at the same 
time of ventilating without producing draughts and unwhole- 
some currents of over-heated and dust-laden air, the several 
rooms of a large building. The problem of ventilating chemical 
laboratories demands separate consideration, and this ques- 
tion is fully and practically treated by Mr. Robins. Taken 
as a whole, probably no work has yet appeared in the 
English language which contains so much information of 
the greatest value to all persons who are interested in the 
provision of suitable buildings for technical education, ag 
this new volume of Mr. Robins. It is too large a work, and too 
technical, to find its way into the hands of the general reader; 
but it will prove an indispensable work of reference to architects, 
builders, and managers of technical schools, and the careful 
study of it may prevent many errors, and save much unprofit- 
able expenditure in the erection and equipment of buildings to 
be used for technical instruction. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE magazines, serious and light, are this month more than 
usually full of interesting articles. In the Nineteenth Century, 
Prince Kropotkin discourses on “The Coming Anarchy.” 
Apparently the ideal of the Prince and that of the advocates of 
non-interference by the State is very much the same. There is 
to be no Government, and nothing but voluntary unenforceable 
agreements between man and man are to bind society together, 
—if, indeed, there is to be any society. In ‘‘ Where are the 
Letters?” Mr. Taylor Innes raises the following question,— 
“* How many are there of the 700 cases of psychical research— 
how many even of those 350 first-hand narratives of our letter- 
writing age—in which the indefatigable editors have ‘seen or 
ascertained’ a letter or a document issued at the time by the 
narrator so as to prove his story to be true ?” ‘“ The answer,” 
says Mr. Taylor Innes, “ must be—Not one.” In the course of 
his article, Mr. Taylor Innes analyses several very curious in- 
stances of phantasms of the living, shows that their complete 
verification depends upon the fact that certain letters were 
written, and yet that in no case are these letters forthcoming. 
Whether the Psychical Society have any answer to this, we do 
not know. At any rate, they should certainly give it, if they 
have. Mr. Gladstone, in an article entitled “Mr. Lecky and 
Political Morality,” is able to make a very complete defence of 
himself from Mr. Lecky’s attack on his financial policy. In the 
following passage, Mr. Gladstone tells a very interesting piece 
of contemporary history :— 
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“The Aberdeen Administration, of which I was an original member, 

had made no promise whatever on the permanency of the tax. It 
was in order to avoid egotism that I recited with extreme brevity the 
pledge of 1853. I am now driven, however reluctantly, into somewhat 
greater length. The great mission of that Government, as stated by 
the Prime Minister in the House of Lords, was to restore finance. 
The Tory Party under the guidance of the Tory Government, and 
probably two-thirds of the Liberal Party from conviction and pre- 
ference, favoured the differentiation of the tax. The school of Peel 
was convinced that this meant financial confusion. The Chancellor- 
ship of the Exchequer was the post of danger. It was offered to me. 
I endeavoured to persuade my honoured friend Sir James Graham to 
take it. He had passed sixty, his health was no longer strong, and 
he declined. My first duty was to examine, with extreme labour, a 
subject which Mr. Lecky appears to comprehend by the facile method 
of innate ideas. My next was to ask the Cabinet to adopt a plan 
which handled the Income-tax in a manner known by us to be un- 
acceptable at the time to a very large majority of the House of 
Commons. My third was to propose the plan to Parliament. Parlia- 
ment threw aside the ruinous scheme of differentiation, and also gave 
the tax not as before for one year, but for seven, upon an elaborate 
argument from the Government to show that in all likelihood the 
impost could be dispensed with at a future date. It was a bargain 
of honour with the House of Commons. It is in my view a little 
strange to find that I ought to have forgotten it. But is it not more 
than a little strange that my censor should convey this doctrine in 
the name of political morality ?” 
In “American Opinion on the Irish Question,” Mr. Godkin 
enters into what we are bound to confess is a rather tiresome 
attempt to prove that he is not, as Mr. Matthew Arnold 
asserted, “the only highly instructed or widely informed 
person ” he (Mr. Arnold) had met with in America who took 
a favourable view of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme of Home-rule. 
After all, what does it matter whether American opinion as to 
the Irish Question is formed on sound or unsound information P 
The Americans themselves have taught us how unworthy is a 
nation that, at a great national crisis, regards any outside 
influence. The North rejected, and rightly rejected, with scorn 
the opinion of the civilised world, which bade them yield to 
armed rebellion in the South. We intend to follow their example. 
Dr. Jessopp’s “ Trials of a Country Parson” is, as usual, full of 
delightful stories. We wish we had space to quote the story of 
the wife of the locum tenens and her fourteen brindled bull- 
dogs. The articles describing respectively the sanitary regula- 
tions enforced in Germany for the prevention of rabies, and the 
comparative merits of the English and American Press, are well 
worthy of attention. 

In the Fortnightly, Mr. Swinburne treats the public to one of 
his satirical rhapsodies on men and letters. “ Whitmania” is 
the title of the article, and in it he deals in his own wonderful 
style with what he considers the follies of the preachers or the 
proselytes “ of the Gospel according to Whitman.” Such phrases 
as “ the tlute-notes of Diogenes Devilsdung,” in reference to one 
of Carlyle’s verse-translations, “the orotund oratist of Man- 
hattan,” or “the dirty, clumsy paws of a harper whose 
plectrum is a muck-rake,” scattered freely about his pages, 
show that Mr. Swinburne’s hand has lost none of its cunning. 
‘Three Dreams in a Desert” can hardly be called a very 
successful attempt at mystical allegory. To make visions 
attractive, the style must be faultless ; but can that be said when 
we have words like the “ Age-of-dominion-of-muscular-force ”? 
In “The Material Progress of Ireland,’ Professor Leone Levi 
puts together some very interesting facts and figures; while in 
** French Peasant-Proprietors,” Mrs. Betham-Edwards has some 
pleasant things to say about rural life in France. ‘‘The Growth 
of Co-operation in England,” by Mr. Hoiyoake, is written with 
an enthusiasm difficult to be withstood by the reader. The 
following passage on the future of co-operation will interest our 
readers :— 

“The question people frequently ask is, Will co-operation stand ? 
For more than forty years it has not only stood but extended itself, 
and is still extending. The stores of Lancashire and Yorkshire stood 
the cotton famine. Halifax stood under the loss of all its accumu- 
lated capital. Like many wiser and more experienced men, the 
directors invested in Honduras bonds and other foreign securities, 
which promised a high rate of interest. Not regarding the maxim 
that large interest means large risk, they found one morning that 
they had lost £70,000. No panic occurred in the store when this 
came to be known. They had invested like gentlemen, and they bore 
the consequences like gentlemen. They shrugged their shoulders 
as far as was possible without producing discomfort—wrote off their 
loss, and resolved to invest more prudently in the future. It was no 
case of fraud, but an error of judgment. The directors had invested 
in the hope of making a large profit. Had the profit come, the 
members would have condoned the unwisdom of the investment for 
the sake of the advantage; and as in that case they would not have 
blamed the risk, they had the good sense not to blame the loss, and 
in due time they became rich again. Co-operative workshops have 
made as yet comparatively small progress. Even now there are few 


in England entitled to that name, in which capital being fully and 








fairly paid according to its risk, the whole profit made is divided 

among all concerned in producing it, according to the money value 

of their services. There are festivals of distributive societies held 

every year all over England, but only one festival of a productive 

society—that of Mr. Gimson’s workmen in Leicester, a few years 

ago—has yet been held. Mr. George Thomson, of Huddersfield, an 

employer of energy and generous enthusiasm, has, however, con. 

verted his works into a real industrial partnership, and it seems likely 

that the movement will extend. When profit-sharing workshops 

come to prevail as stores do now, co-operation will sensibly determine 
the fature of the working class by superseding hired labour, and 
terminating the precariousness of competitive remuneration. Trades 
unions are beginning to consider the policy of advising their :nembers, 
wherever they have a choice of employment, to give the preference 
to firms which concede a participation of profit to workmen. Capital 
will then have assured security. The employers will be freed from 
anxieties which now wear out many of them, and will be able to show 
their workmen well housed, well dressed, and gladsome from the hope 
of competence, with as much pride as they now show their stately 
factories and splendid machinery.” 

The ingenious editor of the Fortnightly has invented a new 
game to play with English men of letters which will afford 
considerable amusement to his readers. He has written to such 
people as Mr. Matthew Arnold, Lord Carnarvon, Mr. Grant 
Allen, Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. George Meredith, Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, Mr. Swinburne, and others, asking them what are their 
favourite pieces of verse and prose. Mr. Matthew Arnold replies 
that he likes best in poetry the passage from the Iliad describing 
the pity of Zeus for the horses of Achilles, and the “ Linquenda 
tellus” stanza of Horace; and in prose, Bossuet’s passage on 
St. Paul and Plato, and Burke’s tribute to John Howard, the 
prison reformer. It is certainly interesting to look over the 
various quotations collected by Mr. Harris, though it cannot be 
said that anything very remarkable is to be found among them, 

In the Contemporary, Mr. Holman Hunt continues his ex- 
tremely interesting series of autobiographical studies; while 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji attempts an answer to Sir Mountstuart 
Grant Duaff’s views about India. “The Great Depression of 
Trade” is discussed with his usual power and knowledge by Mr. 
David A. Wells; and Miss Julia Wedgwood gives an interesting 
study of Count Leo Tolstoi. The most important article of the 
number is Lord Thring’s exhaustive criticism of all possible 
forms of Home-rule, under the title of ‘‘ Ireland’s Alternatives.’’ 
“Speeches, lectures, pamphlets, articles, leaflets, relating to 
Home-rule and Land Law in Ireland have been showered on 
the public,” says Lord Thring, “as ‘thick’ (and perhaps as dry— 
absit omen) ‘as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks in Vallom- 
brosa.’” Yet, undeterred by his own warning, Lord Thring 
proceeds to an exhaustive discussion of the old subject. Tiresome, 
however, as is the Home-rule controversy, it must be admitted 
that Lord Thring’s writings, while they are the most moderate, 
are also the most effective exponents of the Gladstonian schemes. 
His present article, from whichever side we view it, is very 
valuable in clearing our ideas on this subject. Lord Thring 
sums up in the following manner the results of his paper :— 

“ What, then, are the conclusions intended to be drawn from the 
oregoing premisses? 1. That coercion is played out, and can no 
longer be regarded as a remedy for the evils of Irish misrule. 2. 
That some alternative must be found, and that the only alternative 
within the range of practical politics is some form of Home-rule. 3. 
That there is no reason for thinking that the grant of Home-rule to 
Ireland—a mewber only, and not one of the most important members, 
of the British Empire—will in any way dismember, or even in the 
slightest degree risk the dismemberment of the Empire. 4. That 
Home-rule presupposes and admits the supremacy of the British 
Parliament. 5. That theory is in favour of Home-rale, as the 
nationality of Ireland is distinct, and justifies a desire for local in- 
dependence; while the establishment of Home-rule is a necessary 
condition to the effectual removal of agrarian disturbances in Ireland. 
6. That precedent is in favour of granting Home-rule to Ireland— 
e.g., the success of the new Constitution in Austria-Hungary, and the 
happy effects resulting from the establishment of the Dominion of 
Canada. 7. That the particalar form of Home-rale granted is com- 
paratively immaterial. 8. That the Home-rule Bill of 1886 may 
readily be amended in such a manner as to satisfy all real and 
unpartisan objectors. 9. That the Land Bill of 1886 is the best that 
has ever been devised, having regard to the advantages offered to the 
new Irish Government, the landlord, and the tenant; and that any 
Bill intended to be just to the Irish landlord, the Irish tenant, and 
the British taxpayer, must follow the line of that Bill to a very great 
extent.” 

As to the first of these conclusions, we desire to point out that 
no Unionist has ever supposed coercion to be a remedy for the 
evils of Irish misrule. We hold it to be the necessary means in 
Ireland, as in every other country, for withstanding anarchy ; 
but surely this is something very different. Lord Thring’s 
second contention, that some alternative must be found, we hold 
to be an entirely fallacious way of meeting the problem. With 
his contention that precedent is in favour of granting Home- 
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rule to Ireland, as shown by the success of the new Constitution 
in Austria-Hungary and the Dominion of Canada, we are also 
entirely unable to agree. The Constitution of Austria-Hungary 
just manages to hold together under a popular Sovereign, but 
who shall say how long it will last P—while the difficulties of the 
Canadian form of government are at this moment being brought 
into prominence by the extremely dangerous quarrel now pro- 
ceeding between the Province of Manitoba and the Central 
Government. As to points 7 and 8 in Lord Thring’s con- 
clusions, we can only express our astonishment that he should 
have advanced them as serious arguments. 

The National Review, which has this month opened its pages 
to Liberal Unionists, begins by an appeal from the editors to 
the Liberal Unionist leaders to induce them to form a coalition 
with the Tory Party. They urge with considerable force the 
dangers to the Union that would arise were the Government 
to be beaten by the defection of the Liberal Unionists, since the 
dissolution that might follow such an event would find the two 
sections of the Unionist Party in no spirit conducive to active 
co-operation. “The force of gravitation,” say the editors, 
“ operates in politics as in physics, and it is the larger body that 
attracts and absorbs the smaller one, not the smaller one the 
larger.” This may be all very well, but the editors seem to have 
missed the practical point, which is, that the present configura- 
tion of the Unionist Party keeps a greater hold on the electorate 
than a closer connection might keep. Meantime, since the Liberal 
Unionists are quite as much, or more, devoted to the cause of 
the Union than the Conservatives, there is no fear that votes 
of theirs will be given so as to endanger a Unionist Govern- 
ment. We have always been for coalition, but we cannot 
think the present moment opportune for the change. Lord 
Selborne, in his article, ‘‘ The Opinion of ‘the Civilised World,’” 
puts together some very weighty considerations in favour of 
disregarding that opinion. He makes one extremely good point 
against Mr. Gladstone’s boast as to the late resolutions of the 
Canadian Parliament in favour of Home-rule. In 1882, it 
appears that the Dominion Parliament passed an address to the 
Crown of a similar nature :— 

“What was the answer of Mr. Gladstone’s Government, in 1882, 

to that address? I will state it in the words used by the Prime 
Minister of Canada, in the debate of April 26th last :—‘It was a 
solemn answer by her Majesty’s Government to the respectful and 
loyal Address, the contents of which I have just spoken of; and we 
were told that, while any representations which were made concerning 
the interests of Canada would be listened to with great interest and 
respect, so far as regarded the subject of our Address in 1882, it 
was the exclusive province of her Majesty’s Government to deal witb, 
and her Majesty would only listen to her Imperial advisers. . . 
It was not the mere statement of Lord Kimberley; because, if you 
look to the English ‘“‘ Hansard,” you will find that, in answer to a 
question, Mr. Gladstone used language literally so nearly approaching 
the language of that despatch, that it was quite clear that he dictated 
the despatch, and was personally responsible for it. He had then a 
different line of policy ; and therefore he snubbed Canada for pursuing 
a course which to-day he will perhaps thank us for, and be very 
grateful for ?? ” 
Lord Lytton’s poem, “The Ring and the Casket,” has the 
meretricious ornament of that writer, without much of his usual 
point and spirit. Some extremely interesting facts are to be 
found in the Countess Martinengo Cesaresco’s paper on 
Italian agriculture. If she is not exaggerating, the condition of 
things in Lombardy is little less than desperate. In 1885, it 
would seem that there were almost the beginnings of an 
agrarian revolution in the Province of Mantua. We cannot 
leave this number of the National Review without regretting 
our inability to notice Sir William Anson’s interesting paper on 
Oxford Liberals and Heme-rule. 

Murray’s Magazine contains an interesting article, called 
“ With Mr. Forster in Ireland in 1882,” by Captain Ross-of- 
Bladensburg. He describes how he accompanied Mr. Forster to 
Tulla, the scene of an agrarian outrage of a peculiarly revolting 
nature which had recently taken place. Finding that a large 
number of peasants had assembled in the Tulla market-place, 
Mr. Forster walked in the crowd :— 

“When well among the Tulla peasants he said, as they looked 
somewhat disconcerted at his approach—‘ I suppose you know who I 
am ?’—There was no move, no answer.—‘ I am Mr. Forster, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland.—Immediately every hand was raised to the 
owner’s hat, and there was a general response, ‘ Ab, God bless your 
honour!’ Having now arrested their attention, and thus publicly 
introduced himself to their notice, he proceeded in the following 
strain :—‘I have come here to witness with my own eyes the ecene 
of the latest outrage, and to see for myself the state of your district. 
I have just visited the victim of the recent moonlighting expedition 
that has occurred among you. Poor Michael Moroney will soon die. 


And now I want to know why it is that an incffensive man, one of 


yourselves, has been butchered in your midst? Why do you not 
avenge him, and hunt down the cowardly miscreants who have com- 
mitted this shameful deed? ‘You are men, not beasts; if you have 
@ quarrel with the Government, and if you have the instincts of men, 
why do you not strike at me? It is I who am opposing the designs 
of those that lead yon! If I have done you harm, why do you not 
avenge yourself upon me; but cease, in the name of Heaven, from 
preying upon each other like the brutes of the field, and cease to 
torment by your dastardly conduct those that are the weakest and 
most defenceless among you.’ With that he strode out with a look 
of scornful pity upon his face, leaving them utterly speechless and 
unable to stir or make any sign.” 

Macmillan’s Magazine is this month particularly good. Mr. 
George Saintsbury contributes a very just estimate of Francis 
Jeffrey and his work as a critic. He points out what he terms 
the curious “Gauallicanism” of Jeffrey’s mind. “At Little 
Gidding” is another interesting article. It describes the 
foundation of a Protestant House of Religion by the Ferrars 
and Collet families in the earlier part of the seventeenth 
century. Mr. Anstey begins in the present number a new story, 
“ Milner’s Mistake,” which, however, does not furnish his usual 
fund of entertainment to his readers. 


The best article in the Cornhill is “The Dolomites of 
Pegnitz.” Indeed, it is just what a light article of travel ought to 
be. Very amusing is the account of the fat women who drink 
the waters of Marienbad to reduce their size, and eat steadily 
through the enormous bill of fare of the table @héte. “From 
Skiddaw Top on Jubilee Bonfire-Night” contains some fairly 
written pieces of description. Nevertheless, it fails somehow 
or other to bring before the reader the wonderful spectacle 
which the view must have presented, when at 11.30 one hundred 
and forty-eight watch-fires were blazing from the hills of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland. One word must be said in praise 
of the ingenuity of the short story, ‘ Olive’s Lover.” 

Longman’s Magazine contains the beginning of a weird story 
by Mr. Christie Murray and Mr. Henry Herman. In the present 
number, Mr. Rider Haggard concludes “ Allan Quatermain,” 
and Mr. Julian Sturgis his story entitled “Thraldom.” 





*,* ErratuM.—In our review of Mrs. Campbell-Praed’s novel, in 
the article on “ Recent Novels” in our last impression, for “ the sunny 
side of Colonial life,” read “ the seamy side of Colonial life.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—=——— 

Sultan Stork, and other Stories. By W. M. Thackeray. (G. Redway.) 
—Mr. Shepherd—(for though no name appears on the title-page, we 
gather that it is he who has collected the papers in this volame)—is a 
well-known explorer of the forgotten or neglected remains of genius. 
In ‘‘ Sultan Stork” he has found something which, if not exactly a 
treasure, was certainly worth exhuming. “Elizabeth Brownrigg,” 
on the other hand, is but a very poor affair. The difference between 
its tedious length and the admirable parodies, so full and so brief, 
which Thackeray produced in later years, is surprising. We wish 
that the editor had followed Mr. Swinburne’s hinted advice, and sup- 
pressed it. But then, of course, there would not have been wanting 
a resurrectionist to dig it up. Some of the other papers might, with 
no loss, have been left to the same oblivion. Others, as, ¢.g., the 
review of Carlyle’s “ French Revolution,” are worth preserving. A 
full bibliography, extending to more than forty pages, is a feature of 
which we can speak in unreserved praise. 

Warring Angels. By T. H. Penguin. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—This, 
as its title indicates, is a story of conflict, the subject being that 
which presents such an attraction to writers of fiction,—the femme 
incomprise. The intention is excellent, and the execution fairly good ; 
but there is certainly a want of freshness about the book. The 
situation, in its main points, has been described we know not how 
many times. In itself, it is certainly not pleasing ; we doubt, to say 
the least, whether it is instructive. If the book, being fiction, has 
not the raison d’étre, which the prologue suggests, of telling “ the 
true story” of a friend’s life, it is not easy to say what raison d’étre 
it hag. 

Burglars in Paradise. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—Those of our readers who have made the aquaintance of 
Miss Phelps’s ‘‘ Corona,” her maid “ Puelvir,” and her dog ‘ Matthew 
Launcelot,’ will be glad to hear something more about them; and 
those who have not, may be recommended to do so in this new record 
of their experiences. Miss Phelps turns her attention on this occasion 
to comedy rather than tragedy, her heroine being robbed of a five- 
hundred-dollar bond, and spending pretty nearly that sum, under the 
guidance of the police, in endeavouring to recover it. There is 





plenty of humour in the scenes which this situation suggests. How 
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femininely pathetic, for instance, is the complaint which Corona 
makes when she and her maid are making their ineffectual prepara- 
tions against the burglars whom they dread! She has been attempting 
to make a hole with a corkscrew. Puelvir interrupts,—“ ‘Laud, Miss 
Corona! A screw won't screw without a gimlet any more ’n you can 
bury a coffin without a grave!’ ‘A screw won't screw for a woman,’ 
said her mistress, rather plaintively.” 


The Vocation of the Preacher. By E. Paxton Hood. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—Mr. Hood was an easy writer, who, with many ex- 
cellences, was perhaps chargeable with the fault of saperabundance 
and prolixity. This volume is an excellent specimen of his manner. 
The personal and biographical element is largely intermingled with 
plenty of shrewd and wise observation, and with an earnestness 
and devotion which make the whole instinct with life. Mr. Hood, 
without reaching the first rank of preachers, had many qualities of 
greatness as a speaker. Asa lecturer and essayist he had a gift of 
copious and felicitous illustration. Humour never failed him; he 
had a wide sympathy, which was but little affected by theological 
and ecclesiastical differences. Altogether, this volume, though some- 
what lengthy, will well repay perusal. 


A Set of Four Hunting and Racing Stories. By W. B. Gilpin. 
(Field and Tuer.)—The first and longest of these stories is not 
attractive or pleasant. It shows the turf in its very worst aspect, 
and might well act as a warning, if the people given up to this kind 
of folly were capable of taking warning. The shorter stories are 
better; the last, ‘Don’t Always Judge from Appearances,’’ is a 
really humorous tale of how a steeplechase was won by a very 
unlikely-looking horse, more fit, it seemed, for the circus than the 
field. That story deserves the first place. But all have the 
advantage of being obviously written by a person who understands 
his subject. 

We have received a second edition of A Popular History of 
Astronomy during the Nineteenth Century, by Agnes M. Clerke 
(Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh), and are glad to see that the 
success of what cannot be a low-priced volume should have been so 
considerable. The new edition has been brought up, it should be 
said, to the present time; and this, though there is not a space of a 
year and a half between the two, has involved no small amount of 
change and addition. 


A Winter’s Cruise in the Mediterranean. By W. D. Gainsford. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—There is something of the “ Smel- 
fungus’’ tone in Mr. Gainsford’s utterances. Things, for the most 
part, disappoint him. His enthusiasm is but rarely moved. Indeed, 
we do not know whether the Apollo Belvidere is not the only thing 
that raises him to genuine admiration. Most things seem to have 
been overpraised,—notably the climate, which he finds far worse than 
what we experience in England. There is too much of forced fun 
about the book. Still, it is good to hear what is to be said on the 
adverse side. 


Via Nicaragua. By Mrs. Alfred Hort. (Remington and Co.)— 
“In the year 18—,” begins Mrs. Hort, “ we sailed for New York, our 
destination being the far-famed city San Francisco,” and she pro- 
ceeds to describe the discomforts of her voyage. The figures she 
leaves out are just what she should have put in. We do not in the 
least doubt the truth and accuracy of her narrative, but the date is 
a most important and interesting element in it, so thoroughly have 
the conditions of transit across the North-American continent 
changed. We must own to having found the catalogue of travellers’ 
woes—mosquitoes, bad food, dirt, extortion, and the familiar tribe of 
troubles—somewhat wearisome. Still, they are described with a 
certain amount of picturesque effect, as is the wonderful loveliness 
of Nature which continued to make the traveller forget discomfort 
and danger. 

From the Forecastle to the Cabin. By Captain 8. Samuels. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—Not one of the books of adventure with 
which our table is flooded at Christmas can surpass this true story of 
Captain Samuels. We speak of it as true because, though no one can 
vouch for it, yet there is testimony, quite as effective in its way, to 
the writer’s character. One of the adventures might have been taken 
bodily out of aromance. At Constantinople a woman shows herself 
unveiled at a window, and throws a note to some sailors. She is a 
Christian, and begs them to help her to escape. One of the party, a 
Swedish captain, falls wildly in love with her at first sight. She 
is like a little playmate of his youth. The sailors assist her to escape 
—we have not spuee to tell the tale, but it is all en régle—and lo! 
she is the very girl from whom the Swede had been parted years 
before. An adventure of another kind is that of the mutiny which 
broke out on his ship, the ‘Dreadnought,’ and which the captain 
quelled by the help of some of his passengers. This, too, is admirable 
in its way, not the least so on account of the good feeling and wisdom 
which the writer shows in his suggestions as to the treatment of the 
most hardened ruffians. A strange and adventurous life Captain 


Samuels’s has been. One does not know whether rather to marvel at 








the toughness of the stuff of which he is made (a cat ig nothing to 
him), or to admire his honesty, courage, and kindness; 

Principles and Practice of School Hygiene. By Alfred Carpenter. 
M.D. (Joseph Hughes.) —The subject of this manual and the name 
of its author, deservedly known as a “‘sanitarian” of many years? 
standing, will combine to recommend it to a large public. It deals, 
of course, with much technical detail which would be out of place in 
these columns. We must be content with recording its appearance, 


Easy Legato Studies for the Violin. By J. M. Fleming. (L. Upcott 
Gill.)—We gladly recommend this legato tutor to the musical public ; 
but it must be remembered that we only do so—of this or any other 
book of the kind—to those who have no qualified teacher under whom 
to study. There can be no greater mistake than to suppose that any 
branch of music can be learned as well from a mere instruction-book 
as from a qualified teacher. Apart from this, Mr. Fleming’s studies 
are excellent in every way. They are, with a few exceptions, attrac. 
tive in themselves, and are very good practice. It is evident that 
the student is not to be let off easily, for in many places the fingering 
is unusual and difficult ; but for this very reason the studies are al} 
the more useful. A student who always uses the easiest fingering 
will never acquire much technique; he is always being taken by 
surprise. In using this book, the instructions should be read 
very carefully, otherwise the book’s whole value will probably 
be missed; they are admirably worked out, and the student 
can have no excuse for not gaining benefit from them. He 
should not only read the chapters carefully and thoughtfully, but 
follow the fingering and bowing accurately and conscientiously. Mr. 
Fleming is very much—and rightly—“ down” on amateurs who 
practise only in the easy keys, with two or three sharps or flats, 
They do not realise how much they limit their musical répertoire ; for 
though much violin music is written in easy keys, there is a great 
deal written in more difficult ones. What can be more provoking, 
when executing concerted music, for instance, than to have the first 
violin suddenly exclaim, ‘Oh! I can’t play this; it’s in four flats” ? 
Amateurs are only tco ready to skip difficulties. How many more 
beautiful players the world would possess, would they but work up 
their studies—difficult and easy—as carefully and impartially as if 
they were professionals! Of course, no one expects them to study as 
much. 

Dene Forest Sketches. By 8. M. Crawley Boevey. Illustrated by 
F. H. Crawley Boevey. (John and Robert Maxwell.)—These are six 
sufficiently interesting stories of early English history of the romantic- 
historical kind ; but whereas the authoress—for we cannot doubt that 
we trace the female hand—says that the “ groundwork ’’—by which 
she seems to imply “ the bulk ”’—is history, and the “ slight weaving ’’ 
‘‘the only fictitious part,” we should venture to describe these stories 
as mainly fictitious, and only the “ slight weaving” historical. How 
far what is true goes, and where fiction begins, we have no means of 
judging, as there is not a note to indicate the limits of either. The 
stories are highly sensational, whether true or fictitious,—hidden 
treasure, sliding panels, secret passages, and the wonderful hiding 
away and opportune reappearance of the children of the great 
being important features and an important proportion of the 
stories. If, as we are told, the incidents are taken from a 
mass of family papers still hoarded at Flaxley, the family records 
—of the Crawley Boevey’ family, we presume—are remarkable 
for strange and exciting events; but where early English family 
history has been preserved and exhumed, much that is strange 
must inevitably be brought to light from those rough times of 
heroism and saintliness mixed with cruelty, venality, and wicked- 
ness of all sorts. Known history and fiction are not carefully fused 
in these tales; we have pages of fiction, and dry paragraphs of 
history; reading them reminds one of journeys over a newly mended 
road; lengths of smooth and easy-going jog-trot, and then, suddenly, 
a piece of jolting that brings all our faculties into play till it is 
passed. There is, too, an attempt, by no means successful, to make 
the dramatis persone speak the supposed language of the times and 
neighbourhood ; but this attempt is rendered still less effective by the 
introduction of expressions, sentiments, and opinions strictly of our 
own day. Several of the illustrations are very pretty—notably the 
frontispiece—but they are all views of buildings, and in no sense 
illustrations of the stories. Nevertheless, we recommend the book— 
all imperfections notwithstanding—to the young lover of history and 
historical tales. 

Much interest, which is not exclusively political, attaches to a View 
of the Political State of Scotland in the Last Century, by Sir Charles 
Elphinstone Adam (David Douglas, Edinburgh). It is a confidential 
report on the “ political opinions, family connections, or personal 
circumstances” of the 2,662 county voters in Scotland in 1788, pre- 
pared by some unknown person or persons for the purpose of assisting 
William Adam and Henry Erskine in “managing the interests in 
Scotland of the Whig Opposition to the Administration of Pitt 
and Henry Dundas.” Liberalism at that time meant a battle— 
and an exceedingly uphill battle—to§ free Scotland from the 
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political and, in a sense, also personal domination of the 
Dondases. It is plain from the general character of the notes 
appended to the names of the different voters in this book, which are 
arranged according to the different counties of Scotland, that a 
large number of these voters were small landowners or lawyers 
desirous of adding to their wealth or landed property, or of securing 
advancement of some kind for themselves or their relatives. 
Selfishness is the prevailing note of this book. Take, for example, 
these two entries, both under the head of the county which is 
here spelt “ Air-shire” :—‘ David Kennedy of Craigs—undeclared. 
Lord Cassilis may influence him by giving him a lease on easy 
terms...... James Hume, Writer in Ayr, would like employ- 
ment and preferment. Vote for Sir Adam Ferguson.” The 
notes in this volume occasionally also give indications of character 
and mode of life. Thus Mr. James Ferguson, of Pitfour, in Banffshire, 
is described as “a man of real good sense, but indolent.” John 
Christie, of Baberton, in Midlothian, is an “ old man, dying; made his 
fortune by a lottery-ticket.”’ ‘“Nabobs,’”’ doubtless of the peppery kind 
that Scott drew one of in “ St. Ronan’s Well,” are very abundant, and 
we have a probably sordid Odyssey in a nutshell in the pithy account of 
Henry Rankine, of Knockdow, in Ayrshire, as “ an oddity, begs on the 
highway, has amassed money.” It is rather pleasant to read good 
accounts by this anonymous censor morum of men of whom one has 
been in the habit of thinking favourably. Professor Dugald Stewart 
is described as “a very learned and worthy man,’’ and Lord Monboddo 
is “an honest, upright judge, but whimsical in his opinions.” 
Altogether, this is a book which no head of a “family,” great or 
small, in Scotland, ought to be without, as he will probably find in it 
vignettes of his male ancestors, both on the paternal and the maternal 
side. 

Life and Times of General Sir Edward Cecil, Viscount Wimbledon, 
by Charles Dalton, F.R.G.S. (Sampson Low and Co.),is a monu- 
ment of industry, and of patient and careful historical research: Mr, 
Dalton has had access to the Cecil MSS. in Hatfield, and other docu- 
ments bearing on the career of the soldier of fortune who is best 
known as commander of the ill-starred expedition to Cadiz in 1625. 
At the same time, he has committed the mistake of producing a work 
too large for the importance of its subject. Two thick volumes are, 
indeed, just one volume too many to publish about a man of whom their 
author says that “ he did not occupy a high position as an able General, 
an able speaker, or an able statesman ; but as a soldier, a Member of 
Parliament, and a Privy Councillor, he associated on equal terms 
with the most notable men of the day.’”? Edward Cecil was a brave 
man, no doubt, and in point of political morale certainly not worse 
than the bulk of his rivals and contemporaries. He displayed con- 
spicuous gallantry when he was in the Dutch service, more especially 
in the cavalry charge at the Battle of Nieuport, and perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say that he was unfortunate than that he was 
undeserving. Even on Mr. Dalton’s own showing, however, he was 
deficient in that moral strength which is often exhibited to most 
advantage in declining a perilous position. Speaking of the Cadiz 
expedition, he says :—" Far better for Edward Cecil if he had followed 
the example of Colonel Ralph Hopton, the future Cavalier leader in 
the Civil Wars, who, though expressly sent for from Mansfield’s army 
to go with the fleet, and who accepted the command offered him by 
his King, and came to England, yet at the eleventh hour, had the 
moral courage to resign his command and stay at home.” Better 
condensed, this work would have been much more valuable than it is 
now likely to be, as a picture of Dutch military service in the 
days of Charles I., and as giving a portrait of one of those English 
military adventurers who were versatile enough to become Generals- 
at-sea at a moment’s notice. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter 1845, for the professional Education of Land 
Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &. 
For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarships, 
Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


|: etic CASTLE, ner TOTTENHAM. 


Heap Master—Rev. W. ALMAOK, M.A, 
Seconp Master—Rev. O. PHILPOTT, M.A. 
Bursar—P. D, RICHARDS. 
The system offers to boys from Public Schools or elsewhere the advantages of a 
Private Tutor, combined with the regular discipline, games, &c., 0! ool, : 
In Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School. Splendid 
buildings and grounds (20 acres). 


NNESLEY HOUSE, Residence for Lady Students and 

Christian Workers, 186 EUSTON ROAD, N.W.—Managed by a Committee 

of Wesleyan Ladies, but unsectarian, Terms moderate.—Apply to the Lady 
Principal, Miss SHILLINGTON. 
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+ This time applies to Stranraer Harbour. 

A.—Has no connection with Inverness on Sunday mornings, 

B.—Has nv connection with places north of Edinburgh on Sunday mornings, 

C.—Pullman Sleeping Cars to Glasgow, Stranraer, Greenock, Edinburgh. ‘and 
Perth. D.—Pullman Parlour Cars to Edinburgh and Glasgow. E.—Paliman 
Sleeping Cars to Edinburgh and Glasgow. First-Class Passengers travel in the 
Cars attached to the Day Trains without extra payment. For Berth in Sleeping 





( go ere eet TRINITY COLLEGE (in the Perthshire 

Highlands),— Classical and Modern Sides, the latter a systematic, practical 
Education for boys entering early upon life. Preparations for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations, SEVERAL BURSARIES 
of the value of £50 will be awarded in July.—For particulars, prospectus, &., 
apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, N.B. 


PEN SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE of 
the VALUE of 125 guineas and £60 are AWARDED ANNUALLY in 
OCTOBER at ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Albert 
Embankment, 8.E.—For particulars, apply to Mr. G. RENDLE, Medical 
Secretary. W. M. ORD, Deun, 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, &c., for SESSION 1887-3. 
1. OLIVER HEYWOOD SCHOLARSHIP, £50 per annum for two years. _— 
2. BISHOP FRASER SCHOLARSHIP, £40 per annum for two years (candi- 
dates must have passed the Victoria University Preliminary Examination of June 
or October, 1887). a 
Subjects for both:—Classics and Ancient History. Candidates must not be 
more than 20 years of age. 
38. SEVEN ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS (varying in value from £12 to £20). 
Subjects :—Classics, English, Mathematics. 
For further information, apply to Dr. GREENWOOD, Principal, or to 
H. W. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


OLLEGE HALL, LONDON. 
(Incorporated March, 1886.) 

Residence for Women Students of University College and the London School 
of Medicine for Women. 

The third house, completing the entire block known as Byng Place, has been 
taken by the Council, and will be opened for Students as soon as the necessary 
alterations are completed. Principal, Miss GROVE. 

For terms and other information, address the HON. SECRETARY, College 
Hall, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 


|) alee diaeataiini COLLEGE of 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


A large number of SCHOLARSHIPS ani EXHIBITIONS, ranging in value 
from £50 to £10, will be offered for Competition at the beginning of next Session 
Candidates must present themselves in the Library of the College at 9.30 a.m. on 
Tuesday, September 20th. 

The new HOSTEL for the Women Students will be opened next Session under 
ps superintendence of a Lady Principal. Residence in Hostel for the Session, 














WALES, 


Fee for Lectures to all Students, £10 for the Se-sion ; Single Classes, £1 per 

rm. 

Full particulars as to Lectures, Hostel, Scholarships, &c., may be had on appli- 
cation to the REGISTRAR, University College, Aberyswyth. 


DUCATION in GERMANY.—Miss MINNA WAGNER 
Villa Friedberg, 7 Neuberg, Wiesbaden, RECEIVES a LIMITED 
NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES for Education. English, French, and German 
conversation, and highest educational advantages. Professors attend. Home 
comforts. Healthyclimate. Villa with private park on high ground. Excellent 
references. —For par-iculars, apply as above. Miss Wagner will be in London 
from August 15th to October lst.—Address, 9 Manor Road, Holloway Road, N. 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
INGLENOOK, DORKING, 

Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference a ee to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esa., M.P., Didsbury, Manchester, 











LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—250 Rooms; 
redecorated ; newly furnished; ornamental grounds; five acres ; eight lawn- 
rr es large swimming-bath; private baths.—Full descriptive tariff of 








Car the charge between London and Stranraer is 5s, and between London and 
Greenock, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Perth 6s, in addition to the First-Class Fare, 
The Evening Express Trains reach Greenock in time for Passengers to join the 
Columba or Iona Steamers for the Highlands. Through Carriages from London 
to Greenock by these Trains, also by the 10.35 a.m. from St. Pancras, 
For particulars of Up-Train Service from Scotland to London, see Time-Tables 
issued by the Company. JOHN NOBLE, 


Derby, July, 1887. General Manager, Midland Railway, 





HE LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
MILE END, E. 

The SESSION 1887-83 will COMMENCE on SATURDAY, October 1st, 1987, 
The New Buildings, which were opened by T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of 
Wales ‘on May 2ist, afford more than double the accommodation which was 
provided formerly. 

FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60, £40, £30, and £20, will be 
offered for competition at the end of September to new students. Fees for 
Lectures and Hospital Practice, 90 guineas in one payment, or 100 guineas in 
three instalments. All Resident and other Hospital Appointments are free, and 
the holders of all the Resident —— are provided with rooms and board 
entirely free of expense. Tho sident Appointments consist of five House 
Physiciancies, five House Surgeoncies, one Accoucheurship, and one Receiving- 
Room Officer ; Dressers and Maternity Pupils also reside in the Huspita]l. Special 
Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate M.B, Examinations of 
the University of London, and for the Primary and Pass Examinations for the 
Fellowship of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, are held throughout the 

ear. Special entries may kt made for Medical and Surgical Practice. The 

ondon Hospital is now in direct communication by rail and tram with all parts 
of the Metropolis, and the Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and 
South-Eastern Railways have stations within a minute’s walk of the Hospital 
and College, 

For Prospectus and particulars, apply personally or by letter to 

MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
Birmingham. Hrap Mistress—Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P. The School 
Course includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of a High School curriculum, 
Natural Science, with practical Laboratory work; Drawing ; Class-Singing and 
Harmony ; Needlework; and Physical Exercises. ‘The New Buildings are capable 
of accommodating 200 scholars. School Hours, 9.15 to 1.0; optional and extra 
subjects in the afternoon. Scale of Fees :—Four to Six Guineas a Term, according 
to age. For Boarding-House arrangements, apply to the HEAD MISTRESS, 3t 
Soe Road. Prospectuses, and other information, can be obtained from tho 

SECRETARY. NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 13th. 

3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late Head 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 

















SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 












Page ....cse0e £10 10 0] Narrow Column 
Half-Page... 5 5 0O| Half-Column . 
Quarter-Page ....ccccccsssereeeeees . 212 6| Quarter-Column.. 





Six lines and under, 53; and 9d per line for every additional 
on an average eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 


Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE SPECTATOR.” 


: Yearly, a Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United early, 
ingdom ... ae a ay aa ane 8 Cin GIe C.u00 F 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany av 2 CiacOle Biv FS 
Including postage to India, China, &c..., ae 2 Basar t San 08 0 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- S 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions, s 


FISHER’S 


FISHER, 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


188 STRAND. 





OHN BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 
From 25 Guineas upwards. 


SPECTACLES. | -* 


18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. |! «spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause | URE 
| 


Lists free, ‘ 
Blindness,” 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 


fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 


the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied | Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. | Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest | 


I ; Mr. H, LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a | 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- | 97,5 BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical | 


rer 
OCOA. 


*'T consider it a very rich, delicious Cocoa. It is 


Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., Sights. Pamphlet, “ The Eye in Health und Disease,” | wehly concentrated, and therefore economical as a 
| family 


Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 


food. It isthe drink par excellence for children, 


London’ Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, | Post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers | -and gives no trouble in making.”—W. H, R.STANLET, 





London, W.C. 





from defective vision CITY BRANCH—6 Poultry, E.C, | M.D, 
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EDINBURGH GRADUATE 
HES for LITERARY WORK (e.g., re- 
views atukee articles) in connection with PHILO- 
SOPHICAL or POLITICAL SUBJECTS. Distinc- 
tion.—Address, ** F, H.,” Edinburgh University. 


PUBLISHER is desirous of 
MEETING with a GENTLEMAN to AID him 
jn PRODUCING a SERIES of important WORKS, 
and generally to extend an old-established business. 
A sleeping partner preferred. Will bear the strictest 
investigation.—“‘ L, O.,” 1,744, 17 Wellington Street, 


Strand. 
HOSNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTABLISHED 1782. 


rances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality: WILLIAM 0. MACDONALD, } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 











44 PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK. 


HE AUSTRALIAN and NEW 
ZEALAND MORTGAGE COMPANY, Limited. 
Capital, £1,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £10 each, 
fully subscribed. 
BAnkKFRS. 
Messrs. Prescott, Cave, Buxton, Loder, and Co., 62 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; and Bank of Scotland, 
Lothbury, E.C. 


The DIRECTORS are prepared to RECEIVE 
APPLICATIONS for a limited amount of DEBEN- 
TURE STOCK, at par, bearing interest at the rate 
of 4} per cent. per annum, redeemable at the option 
of the Company, at the end of seven years, at the 
price of £105 per £100, by giving not more than six 
or less than three months’ notice. 

Applications for the above can be made at the 
Offices of the Company, 13 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
GERALD YOUNG, Secretary. 





ION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED, 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital ...ccccccsccccssceeees £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund........ccocccccsssssseceeees 980,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Dulin, Lothbury, E.0., London, 

ay, . 








| eit AT HOME AND 


ABROAD, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


TH 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
Income it nas < cas £246,000 
Compensation paid for 118,000 Accidents, £2,350,000, 


Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims, 





CHAIRMAN .., HARVIE M. FARQUGAR, Esq. 
West-EnD OFFICE— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRK BECK BANK, 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

March Slst, 1884, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—WEakENING 
WEaTHER.—The sultry sammer days strain 

the nerves of the feeble and decrepit, and disease 
may eventuate unless some restorative such as these 
purifying Pills, be found to correct the disordering 
tendency. Holloway’s medicine gives potency to the 
nervous system, which is the eource of all vital move- 
ments, and presices over every action which maintains 
the growth and well-being of the body. No onecan 
ever estimate the necessity of keeping the nerves well 
strung, or the ease with which these Pills accomplish 
that end. They are the most unfailing antidotes to 
indigestion, irregular circulation, palpitation, sick 





VICTOR HUGO’S NEW BOOK. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Steel Portrait, price 21s. 


THINGS SEEN (CHOSES VUES). 


By VICTOR HUGO. 


* A volume which cannot be analysed ; in every part admirable,”’—Times. 

** A pleasant surprise."—Atheneum, 

“The most curious and interesting of any book in prose written by him.”—Daily News. 

“It is both a storehouse of information and a series of brilliant pictures.” —Glasgow Herald. 

**Is sure to be cordially welcomed.’”’—Liverpool Courier. 

“The sketches are of considerable interest.” —Newcastle Daily Chronicle, 

“The literary and biographical value of these miscellaneous papers can scarcely be over-estimated.”— 
Sa'urday Review. 

** None who admire what is best in literature could fail to come beneath the wonderful spell of its grand 
and gloomy power.”—Scotsman. 

“One of the most entrancing books of the day.” —Entertainment Gazette, 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
To 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, E.C. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 
Subscriptions opened at any date, from £1 1s per annum. 


Country Subscriptions, from £2 2s per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, thus lessening the cost 
of carriage and obtaining a constant supply of the best books. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly List of Books added to the Library, 
postage free to any address. 





30 





C HEAP BOO K S. 


Lists of Books at greatly reduced prices are published every montb, and will be sent 
postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 











USE LIEBIG 
Cookery Books 
post-free on Cc Oo M bp A N ¥* S 
application to the 
Company, 


EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 


*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 


9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, 
E.C. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


em Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sances throughout the World. 


DINN EFORD’S 
Safest Aperient for delicat 
M A G N E S [ A " Constitations, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 





headache, and costiveness, and haye therefore 
attained the largest sale and highest reputation, 





Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 
The WYE. 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE to the 


WYE and its Neighbourhood. By G. P. Brvan, 
F.8.8. Feap. 8vo, cloth, with 2 Maps and Plan of 
Hereford Cathedral, 2s. 

{New Volume of Stanford’s Series of Tourists’ Guides. ] 


WILTSHIRE. 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE to 


WILTSHIRE, its Scenery and Antiquities. By 
R. N. Worts, F.G.S. Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Map 
and Plan of Salisbury Cathedral, 2s. 

{New Volume of Stanford’s Series of County Guides. ] 


SUFFOLK. 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE to SUF- 


FOLK, with Excursions by River, Road, and Rail, 
By Dr. J. E. Taytor, F.L.S., F.G.8. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, with Map, 2s. 

[New Volume of Stanford’s Series of County Guides ] 





The following are already published in 
STANFORD’S 
TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
COUNTY GUIDES. 


BERKSHIRE, HAMPSHIRE. 
CAMBRIDGE. KENT. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS. LONDON (THROUGH). 
CORNWALL. LONDON (ROUND). 
DERBYSHIRE. NORFOLK. 

DEVON, NORTH, SOMERSET. 

DEVON, SUUTH. SURREY, 

DORSET. SUSSEX. 

ENGLISH LAKES, WARW 

ES . S., W. RIDING 


YORKS., 
YORKS., N. and E, RIDINGS. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 

ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 9 Maps, &c., 7s. 

NORTH WALES. 4 Maps, 6s 6d. 

ISLE of MAN With New Map, 5s, 

ISLE of WIGHT. With 6 Maps, 5s. 

CARLISLE and the ROMAN WALL. With Map, 5s. 


JENKINSON’S 
SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Paper, 1s 6d. 
NORTH WALES. Paper, 2s 6d; cloth, 3s 6d. 
ISLE of MAN. Paper, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d. 
ISLE of WIGHT. Paper, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d, 
CARLISLE, Paper, 2s. 











COMPLETE TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE of BOOKS 
and MAPS per post for Penny Stamp. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Dedicated by permission to her Majesty the Queen. 


STANFORD’S LONDON 


ATLAS of UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. Ex. 
hibiting the Physical and Political Divisions of 
the Various Countries of the World. Ninety 
Maps, with a Geographical Index. Imperial folio, 
half morocco, price £12. Size, when shut, 16 by 
23 inches; weight, 21lbs. There is a Thumb 
Index to facilitate reference, and a Box lined with 
swansdown is given with each copy of the Atlas. 
Detailed Prospectus and List of Contents sent 
post-free on application. 





Post 8vo, cloth, 272 pp., price 5s, 


The KIDNAPPING of Prince 


ALEXANDER of BATTENBERG, his Return 
to Bulgaria, and Subsequent Abdication. By A, 
von Huy, Author of ‘‘ The Bulgarian Struggle 
for Independence.” Translated by Captain F, 
Bravurort, RA. 
“ Brilliant and entertaining. Far superior to all 
other works on the subject.”—Spectator, 





190 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


EASTERN GEOGRAPHY.— 


A GEOGRAPHY of the MALAY PENINSULA, 
INDO-CHINA, the EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO, 
tbe PHILIPPINES, and NEW GUINEA, By 
Professor A. H. Krane, B.A., F.R.G.S., Vice- 
President of the Anthropological Institute, Author 
of “Asia” in Stanford’s Compendium Series, 
With a Coloured Map. Prospectus on application. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


HANDBOOK to GOVERN- 


MENT SITUATIONS. Containing full particu- 
lars respecting all the Open Competitions held for 
Situations in the Home, Indian, and Colonial 
Civil Services, and Information concerning the 
Situations for which a Nomination is required. 
With Examination Papers and Official Regula- 
tions, reprinted by permission, Edited by 
“B. D. K.,”’ of the Inland Revenue Department, 
— by Correspondents in the principal Public 
ces. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
55 CHARING OROSS, S.W. ; 


Sole Agent in England and Wales for the Sale of the 
Maps of the Ordnance and Geological Surveys. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


A New Serial Story by Mrs. 
PARR, Author of “ Dorothy 
Fox” and “ Adam and 

~ Eve,” is commenced in the 
AUGUST NUMBER of 
the TEMPLE BAR MAGA- 
ZINE, entitled ‘‘LOYALTY 
GEORGE.” 


THE STORY OF A KISS. 
By Mrs. WYNNE. 
Next week, in 3 vols, 





Mr. ERROLL’S POPULAR STORY, 


AN UGLY DUCKLING, 
Is ready at Every Library. 


From the Graphic :— 
“A finished masterpiece; its author makes his 
début with work of the finest quality.” 


WERNER’S NEW STORY. 


HER SON. In 3 vols. 
Translated from the German by CHRISTINA 
TYRRELL. 


WERNER’S other Works are :— 
I, Success, and How he Wonit. 6s, 
II, Under a Charm. 6s, 
III, No Surrender. 6s. 


THE GOVERNMENT 
OFFICIAL. 3 vols. 


This New Novel is in the hands of all the Librarians 
this day. 


THREE NEW BOOKS AT 6s. EACH, NEXT 
WEEK, VIZ. :— 


TOO CURIOUS. By E. J. Goodman. 
The RING of GYGES. By Charles 


WENTWORTH LISLE. 
ALEXIA. By Eleanor C. Price. 


Also, price 3s 6d, next week. 


A VILLAGE TRAGEDY, 


By MARGARET L. WOODS. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING EDITIONS. 
Forming Recent Additions to BENTLEY’S 
FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


DOCTOR CUPID. By Rhoda Broughton. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


BORDERLAND. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


VENDETTA! By Marie Corelli. In 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 


WEE WIFIE. By Rosa N. Carey. In 


1 vol. crown 8yo. 


In consequence of the demand for *‘ A Romance of 
Two Worlds,” by Marie Corelli,” a 6s Edition will be 
issued early next week, 


i ti ill. 
By J ante, Fo hergill 


Immediately. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 








Just published, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


LETTERS FROM IRELAND, 1886. 


By the SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT of the TIMES, 
Reprinted by permission. 


“These letters’deserve the careful perusal of the 
Home-rulers and Unionists alike...... They go far to 
carry conviction by their calm and temperate tone. 
The writer is manifestly a truthful man, and experi- 
enced in weighing evidence.’’—Academy, 





London : W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 


es 


WALTER SCOTT'S SERIALS, 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY, 


VOLUMES FOR AUGUST NOW REaADy, 
ee ae ee of THOMAS 
.- 1s, By & 

Library Edition, deny — 12D. 
CAMELOT SERIES.—DEFOE’S 

SINGLETON, 1s. CAPTAIN 
CANTERBURY POETS.—EARLY 

ENGLISH POETRY. 1s. 

Extra Summer Volume.—SEA MUSIC, 1s, 


Crown 8vo, price 4s 6d. 


For a SONG’S SAKE, and other 
Stories. By the late PHitip Bourke Marston 
With a Memoir by Witu1am SHarp, ri 

Crown 8vo, 440 pp., printed on antique paper, cloth 

gilt, price 3s 6d. 

WOMEN’S VOICES. An Antho. 
logy of the most characteristic Poems by English 
Scotch, and Irish Women. Selected, Arranged, 
and Edited by Mrs. WILLIAM SHARP, . 


London: WALTER SCOTT, 
24 WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, 





NEW WORK by Mr. GEORGE ST. CLAIR. 


EVIL, Physical and Moral. Being 
Vol. IV. of “* Modern Handbooks of Religion.” 1s, 
Vol. I.—CHRISTIANITY the SCIENCE of MAN. 


HOOD. 

Vol. II.—The FUTURE LIFE. By J. Page Hoprs, 

Vol. III.—MAN’S KNOWLEDGE of GOD. By R.A 
ARMSTRONG, 


Stmpxin, MarsHatt, and Co. All feap, 8yo0, 
160 pp., cloth gilt, specimens 10d each; the Set of 
Four, 2s 6d_post-free, from Rev. Henry McKeay, 
Bath Row, Oldbury. 


‘HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
No. 126, AUGUST, 1887. 

Tue Cominc ANARCHY. By Prince Kropotkin, 

Evrore REVISITED. By H.E. the Nawab Sir Salar 
Jung, K.C.1.E. 

WHERE ARE THE LETTERS? By A. Taylor Innes, 

Does in Germany. By L. S. Guggenberger, 

PROGRESS OF ‘‘ THRIFT AMONG THE CHILDREN.” By 
Agnes Lambert. 

— AND THE AMERICAN PREss, By Arnot 

id. 

THE MEMORIALS OF THE DEAD, By Charles Milnes 
Gaskell, M.P. 

THE CREATURES WE BREATHE. 
land, 

NortH Borneo. By Lord Brassey. 

THE TRIALS OF A CounTRY Parson. By the Rey, 
Dr. Jessopp. 

Mr. Lecky and PoxitTicat Moratity. By the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

AMERICAN OPINION ON THE IRISH QUESTION. By 
E. L. Godkin. 


London: Kegan Pav, TrEencH, and Co, 





By Dr. Percy Frank. 





HE ENGLISH CLERGYMAN and 

the PRESENT TIMES, An Ordination Sermon. 
By W. J. Kennepy, M.A., Vicar of Barnwood. 
Keegan Pact, TRENCH, and Co., London, 


HE CHURCH and the COUNCIL. 

By the Rev. Coker Apams, M.A., Rector of 

Saham Toney, Norfolk, Third Edition, with Replies 
and Appendix, ls. 

London: J, Masters and Co., 78 New Bond Street, W. 


A POLOGIA AD HEBRAEOS (the 
Epistle and Gospel to the Hebrews). By ZENAS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d, pp. 493. 
Edinburgh : T, and T, Crank. London: HAMILTONs 
ApaMs, and Co. 











Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling, 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 

BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 

ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By ROBERT G. 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.0.8., &. 

London: G. MitcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 

mr Street; and Simpxkin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 

ourt. 


a & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 








Sovrs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





_ MEATS. Also, 





— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





—— SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





a for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 





MAYFAIR, W. 
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This day is published. 


HALF-A-CENTURY ; or, Changes in Men 


and Manners. By Atex. INNES SHAND, Author of “ Letters from West 
Ireland,” ‘‘ Fortune’s Wheel,” &c. 8vo, 12s 6d, 

“Jn aseries of bright sketches, the results of the lapse of time, as reflected in 
all phases of social life, are set forth with an artist’s discrimination of the value 
of proportion......He does not hurry us from one extremity of the period to the 

ther, or point the moral of progress at, the expense of true perspective and sound 
jndgment. The intermediate phases of change in the professions and callings of 
men, the conventions of society and the evolutions in the political world, are 
touched with a light hand and skilful gradation of tone......0n the whole his 
‘udgment is not less indisputably sound than his pictures of the round of life, 
both in the past and in the present, are instinct with vitality and delineated with 
force and fidelity.” —Saturday Review. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. Cheaper 


Edition, in Uniform Binding, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, Sold separately. 


ADAM BEDE kas eee see tee ee 3s 6d. 
The MILL on the FLOSS ve ees Jad 33 6d. 
FELIX HOLT, the RADICAL ... ase ee 3s 6d. 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE ... aT <a 3s. 

SILAS MARNER ... ae soe or eee 2s 6d. 
ROMOLA ... coe eee toe oe ose 33s 6d. 
DANIEL DERONDA aa re eee 7s 6d. 
MIDDLEMARCH .., seo see oe ove 7s 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE and WORKS. 


Cabinet Edition. Compete in 24 vols, crown 8yvo, printed from a New and 
Legible Type, price £6, 
“A delightful edition of George Eliot’s works.....In size, type, and paper, 
everything that could be wished.”—Atheneum. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 


The SPANISH GYPSY: a Poem. New Edition, crown 8vo, 
5s. 
The LEGEND of JUBAL, and other Poems, Old and New. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 

IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. New LEdition, 
crown 8vo, 5s. 

ESSAYS and LEAVES from a NOTE-BOOK. New Edition, 


crown 8vo, 5s. 


WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS, in Prose and Verse. 
Selected from the Works of Gzroree Exror, Sixth Edition, cloth gilt, fcap. 


8vo, 6s. 

The GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY-BOOK. Printed on fine paper, 
and “a bound in cloth gilt, feap. 8vo, 33 64; or in French morocco, 
or russia, 5s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
With Illustrations by HARRY FURNISS. Demy 8vo, price 12s 6d. 


The COMIC BLACKSTONE. New 


Edition, Revised and Extended by A. W. a’BrckeTT, with entirely New 
Illustrations, specially drawn by Harry Furniss, of which several are full- 
page and in colours, and the others appear in the text. 





“The Comic Blackstone,’ though bristling with caustic wit, or brightened 
with kindly humour, is nevertheless an excellent help to the understanding of 
the principles and practice of English law; useful to lawyer and client alike.” 


BRADBURY, AGNEW, & CO., 8, 9, 10, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—LeicxH Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD AND MODERN MASTERS FROM 
ALL THE CELEBRATED GALLERIES OF EUROPE IN 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 


Catalogues on application. 


OoLD PARI S5. 


TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, 
Complete in elegant Portfolio, price Three Guineas, 








The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum. 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others. Any person once. using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and-its use defies detec- 
tion. In cases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
may be had. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 

31 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS LIST. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF HIS 


Further Adventures and Discoveries in Company with 
Sir Henry Curtis, Bart., 


Commander John Good, R.N., and one Umslopogaas, 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Author of “‘ She,” “* King Solomon’s Mines,” “* Jess,” &c. 
With 21 Full-Page Illustrations and 10 Vignettes in the Text, engraved on Wood 


by J. D. Cooper from Drawings by C. H, M. Kerr. 

“Mr. Haggard does not lose any of his charm in telling tales of African adven- 
ture. These closing scenes of Allan Quatermain’s life are full of the eager spirit 
which he has managed to impart to his other works ; nor has he ever told us any- 
thing more exciting.”—Spectator. 

“*Umslopogaas is, in our opinion, the best figure Mr. Haggard has yet drawn— 
the most complete and consistent, and the most artistically heroic...... Mr. Haggard 
has drawn Zulu heroes and chiefs before who are alive in his pages, but this one 
is the tallest of them all, and is moreover a splendid specimen of straightforward, 
intelligent heroism, apart altogether from his local colour.”—Saturday Review. 


The BLACK CABINET (Le Cabinet Noir). 
By M. le Comte D’Herisson. Translated from the Original Documents and 
Manuscripts by C. H. F. BuackitH. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


*,*" This Volume contains, among other historical matter, several curious and 
interesting documents relating to the private life of Napoleon I, and his family, 
together with a series of Letters by the Surgeon of the ‘ tetenbetienl’ _ 
relating to Napoleon’s arrival at St. Helena, There are also chapters on the 
Carbonari and other Secret Societies of Italy, 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SLANDER. 


By 7 Lyatt, Author of “Donovan,” ‘We Two,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 1s, 
sewed. 


THREE in NORWAY. By Two of Them. 


With Map and 59 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8yo, 
boards, 23 ; cloth, 2s 6d, 


ELECTRICITY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 


COLLEGES. With numerous Questions and Examples with Answers, and 
214 Illustrations and Diagrams. By W. Larpen, M.A., Author of “ A School 
Course in Heat,”’ in use at Rugby, Clifton, Cheltenham, Bedford, Birming- 
am King’s College, London, and in other Schools and Colleges. Crown 
vo, 63. 


ENGLISH WORTHIES. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG, M.A. Feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d each. 


CLAVERHOUSE. By Mowbray Morris. 


[Now ready. 


DARWIN. By Grant AtteN. | Admiral BLAKE. By Davip 
MARLBOROUGH. By Gzorce|  HA**¥4¥. 

SAINTSBURY. STEELE. By Avstin Dosson. 
SHAFTESBURY (the First Earl).| BEN JONSON. By J: A. 


By H. D, Trariz. Symonps. 
RALEIGH. By Epmunp Gossz. |CANNING. By Frank H. Hitt. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


| iialialeatillia and DOWNSTATIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is pomees to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 








EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 


Price 2s 6d each, 
[#76 for BI N DIN G. 


Price 2s 6d each, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


| ceetapeaseimen ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 
INVESTED FUNDS .2 «ue = ese ~-£7,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... 0. eee tee ate 


APOLLINARIS. 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“‘There is a popular but entirely mistaken notion that ice is in its nature pure 
and innocuous ; it is, on the contrary, very apt to be impure and noxious, and 
way easily contain the germs of fatal disease. There is, of course, no objection 
to ICING APOLLINARIS, as champagne is iced, by the external application of 
cold until its temperature is brought down in hot weather to a pleasant coolness. 
So treated, it is a beverage as refreshing and agreeable as it is pure and whole- 
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Always ask for 


Cadbury's 


Guaranteed 


PURE. 


Cocoa 


Guaranteed 


SOLUBLE. 


boat (REGISTERED). 
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A FEW REASONS WHY IT 
ENJOYS SUCH WORLD-WIDE POPULARITY: 


It is guaranteed to be pure Cocoa, 
It is Soluble in boiling Milk or Water. 


It contains all the delicious aroma of the natural article, 
without the excessive proportions of fat. 


It is not reduced in value by the addition of Starch, 
Sugar, &c. 

It is specially rich in flesh-forming and strength- 
sustaining principles. 





It is a gentle stimulant, and sustains against hunger 
and bodily fatigue. 


It is delicious, nutritious, digestible, comforting, and a 
refined beverage, suitable for all seasons of the year. 


In the whole process of manufacturing Cadbury’s Pure 
Cocoa, the automatic machinery employed obviates the 
necessity for its being once touched by the human 
hand, 





PRECAUTION & WARNING. 





Always ask for Cadbury’s Cocoa. Always examine your purchase. See that you have not been induced to accept 


an imitation, as the great esteem in which Cadbury’s Cocoa is held has led to the most unscrupulous Copying of Labels 


and Packages for the sake of extra profit. 





Be wary of highly-coloured and drugged preparations offered as PURE Cocoa. Anything of a medicated character 


associated with Cocoa proclaims it at once to be an imposture, 








PARIS DEPOT: 90 FAUBOURG ST. HONORE. 
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Strand; and Published by him at the “ Spectator” Office, No, 1 Wellington Street,|Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 6th, 1887, 











